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A NEW SERIAL STORY. 


I~ Jn the Number of HaRPER’s WEEKLY 
Sor Fuly 1 will be found the opening chapters of 
a new Serial Story, entitled 


CARITA, 


éy Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of “ Innocent,” 
“ Squire Arden,” “ The Perpetual Curate,” and 
other popular novels. 





UF The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for July 1 contains a beautiful and pa- 
thetic double-page engraving, entitled 


“AT DEATH’S DOOR,” 


a humorous Centennial sketch, and other inter- 
esting features. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Sor Fuly 8. 


I Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s Bath- 
ing Suits ; Ladies’ Mantles, Mantillas, Jackets, 
and other Wrappings; Traveling, House, and 
Street Dresses ; Wrappers, etc. ; Boys’ Sailor and 
other Suits; Girls Cloaks; Bathing Slippers, 
Caps, and Bags; Lingerie; Embroidery Pat- 
terns, etc., etc. ; together with a choice variety of in- 
teresting reading matter and valuable art pictures, 








YOUNG TOM MACAULAY. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

EADING the Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay, by his nephew, TREVELYAN, 
is like finding a new friend, and a friend of 
the most brilliant and agreeable character. 
To us Americans it is quite possibly a great 
deal better than any personal acquaintance 
would have been with the author; for he 
scarcely through the two volumes mentions 
America or Americans without a sneer. And 
yet so charming is his character, so frank 
and genial and loving withal, that we do not 
fee] disposed to pay him back any grudge 
for his grudge, but lay it all to ignorance 
pure and simple. Indeed, it is rather a re- 
lief to find little patches of ignorance in a 
mind so rank with knowledge. MacauLay 
was so perfectly and hopelessly familiar 
with the men of old Greece and Rome, and 
WriuraM Third’s England, and CLIve’s and 
HastinGs’s India, and, indeed, with nearly 
all the world that swept across his vision, 
that it is a consolation to find him so naive- 
ly ignorant of this country as to be amazed 
at our reading and buying his own unparal- 
leled history. It is little short of comical 
to see him writing to Epwarp Everett: “I 
can well understand that it might have an 
interest for a few highly educated men in 
your country, but I do not at all understand 
how it should be acceptable to the body of 
a people who have no king, no lords, no Es- 
tablished Church, no Tories, nay (I might 
say), no Whigs, in the English sense of the 
word. The dispensing power, the ecclesias- 
tical supremacy, the doctrines of divine 
right and passive obedience, must all, I 
should have thought, have seemed strange, 
unmeaning things to the vast majority of the 

inhabitants of Boston and Philadelphia.” 

This is so ludicrous a misapprehension of 
our people that one is really at a loss how 
to meet it, and finally contents himself with 
a laugh, and goes on. 

The surprise, the cordial and fascinating 
charm, of this work are, finding in it a heart 
as rare as the head. We have all known 
MacavLayY as a historian and a statesman, 
but we did not know the homesick, broken- 
hearted, quaint little school-boy, the dutiful 
son, the romantically devoted brother, who, 
never bearing the relations of husband and 
father, concentrated upon the ties to which 
he was born all the love which is usually 
outpoured upon those which a man assumes. 

It is re-assuring and wholesome to find that 
this man, whose word was power, who com- 
manded the House of Commons, who brought 
London society to his feet, and whose writ- 
ings are known and admired to the utmost 
bounds of civilization, was a man absolute- 
ly pure in his private character; not 

“ Faultily faultleas, icily regular, splendidly null,” 
but jovially and absorbingly faultless, as 
commanding in the royalty of his affection 
as in the royalty ofhis thought. It is heart- 
ening also to know that he was born in per- 
haps the most favorable circumstances for 
moulding character: the son of a man of 
austere virtue and a pretty little Quaker 





mother as clever as she was attractive— 
people of education, refinement, and marked 
religious principle and practice, rich enough 
for comfort, but too poor for luxury, educa- 
ting their children at the best schools, but 
acquainting them with economy, and train- 
ing them to self-denial and self-control. It 
looks a little sombre that one of his earliest 
recollections is seeing the black smoke pour- 
ing out of a tall chimney and asking his fa- 
ther at his side if that was hell; but a baby 
who would cry for joy at his mother’s return 
after a few hours of absence, could not have 
been a very gloomy child. And it is fasci- 
nating to see little four-year-old Tom receiv- 
ing Madam HANNAH More at the front-door, 
and gravely and courteously informing her 
that if she would be good enough to come 
in, he would give her a glass of old spirits! 
When questioned by the startled lady as to 
what he knew about old spirits, the pretty 
little bookworm could only answer that 
Robinson Crusoe often had some. 

It was a heart-rending trial to this moth- 
er-boy to be sent to school. His simple, pa- 
thetic, childish letters home are much better 
worth crying over than many a stage scene 
that is gotten up for the express purpose of 
spoiling our pocket-handkerchiefs. “You 
told me I should be happy when I once came 
here,” he writes, during his second half year 
at school; “ but not an hour passes in which 
I do not shed tears at thinking of home. 
Every hope, however unlikely to be real- 
ized, affords me some small consolation. 
The morning on which I went, you told me 


that possibly I might come home before the | 


holidays. If you can confirm this hope, be- 
lieve me when I assure you that there is 
nothing which I would not give for one in- 
stant’s sight of home. Tell mein your next, 
expressly, if you can, whether or no there 
is any likelihood of my coming home before 
the holidays...... If you should refuse it, you 
will deprive me of the most pleasing illu- 
sion which I ever experienced in my life.” 

The quaintness, gravity, and maturity of 
expression bear no marks of affectation ; 
and it is a great defect in the biography 
that we are not told whether the mournful 
little lad was gratified with the longed-for 
visit. 

Poor Mr. ZACHARY MACAULAY, quiet, de- 
termined, heroic, not given to talk, but un- 
flinching in action, found himself in the 
perplexity of a hen that has hatched out a 
brood of ducklings. By the time Tom was 
fourteen, his father is distressed because 
some malicious friend has told him that 
Tom was talking too loudly and vehemently 
at school—Tom MacavLay, who was born 
for the express purpose of talking loudly 
and vehemently to delighted London for fif- 
ty years! But young Tom, with a humor of 
which his father seems destitute, answered 
dutifully that he would speak low, except 
on three special occasions: “ Imprimis, when 
I am speaking at the same time with three 
ethers. Secondly, when I am praising the 
Christian Observer [of which, sly rogue! his 
father was editor]. Thirdly, when I am 
praising Mr. PREsTON [the head teacher] 
or his sisters, I may be allowed to speak in 
my loudest voice, that they may hear me.” 
Then, too, Mr. MacauLay disapproved of 
novel-reading, and lived to see himself the 
head of a family in which novels were more 
read and better remembered than in any 
household of England. So useless is it for 
hens to attempt to keep ducks away from 
the water! Then, also, was MacauLay the 
elder tidy and precise, neat, moderate, calm ; 
and his eager boy would be sure to come 
rushing in, careless of his dress, always for- 
getting to wash his hands and brush his hair, 
writing an execrable hand, sealing his let- 
ters with a great blotch of wax, and always 
keeping up his running fire of loud, confi- 
dent, joyous talk. No doubt the father’s 
heart was vexed within him, and he marvel- 
ed that he should be the sire of such a vex- 
atious son—not knowing that his ugly duck- 
ling was to sing a swan-song that should 
enchant the whole earth. Take courage, 
desponding parent! 

And when he was home for the holidays, 
what happiness! Then he reigned supreme. 
All the father’s strictness was needed to 
counteract the passionate adoration of the 
rest of the family. Then for six weeks of 
fun—of rollicking spirits, perfect sweetness 
of temper; devoted to his family, all his de- 
light was to read to them, talk to them, 
walk with them, and even play romping 
games of hide-and-seek. Tom, with SELINA 
and JANE and JoHN and Henry and Fanny 
and HANNAH and MARGARET and CHARLES, 
to all of whom by name he used to send his 
longing love from afar—nine children under 
fourteen years of age!—they must have 
made the old roof ring, and kept papa Zacu- 
ARY, indulgent and fond father as ‘he was, 
in any thing but a tranquil frame of mind. 
No doubt he often wondered that human 
beings at any age could be so uproarious. 
But all the same his family rollicked on into 
a future more brilliant and more happy 
than is commonly vouchsafed to mortals. 








FPNHE progress of the 

style which took 
possession of all deco- 
ration in the reign of 
his great-grandfather, 
gave to the furniture 
of the reign of Louis 
Quinze a character of 
its own even more like 
an outcrop of the life of 
those that used it than 
had been that which 
preceded it. On the introduction of the 
style it underwent an immediate adaptation 
to the peculiar genius of the era, as shown 
in the ostentation and glitter of the court, 
and the almost universal love of ease and 
pleasure. But what were merely accessory 
features at the first, in the process of devel- 
opment through many years became the 
essential qualities of the variation that at 
length obtained under the name and style 
of Louis Quinze; for the Grand Monarque 
had lived to see death twice take away his 
heir before he placed the sceptre in his great- 
grandson’s little hand, and thus the style of 
his reign had had opportunity of develop- 
ing all that it contained, so that if still fur- 
ther change were desired, there was nothing 
to do but seize the most fantastic elements, 
and exaggerate them till what grandeur 
there was in the original style was destroy- 
ed by accumulation of senseless details. 
There was some grandeur in the old Louis 
Quatorze ; neither the Gothic nor the Re- 
naissance rivaled it for purposes of parade, 
fitted for the shining reception of a per- 
petual pageant. It was not its grandeur, 
though, that its successor either carried on 
or rivaled, but merely its mesquinage. 

The Quatorze had already made use of the 
occasional absence of symmetry in grasping 
its great effect of varied and abrupt light 
and shade; the Quinze formulated it, so to 
say, into a principle. Symmetry became 
with it absolutely and entirely a thing of 
no consequence, and not only that, but an 
untoward circumstance not to be encour- 
aged. Still making some classical preten- 
sion, using the anthemion, for example, al- 
though only as a shell, together with other 
classic members, it yet seemed fairly wearied 
of the right lines, the severe flexures, and 
simplicity of the antique, and indulged it- 
self in a system of random fancies loosely 
thrown together without an artistic idea, 
and as much at variance with classic use as 
the principle of division is with that of mul- 
tiplication. To look over the drawings of 
the designs of this period it is impossible to 
imagine that they were intended for furni- 
ture: rank weeds growing in summer heat 
around parcels of rocks and shells tossed to- 
gether would present as reasonable an ap- 
pearance of purpose. And it is from these 
rocks and shells, rocailles and coquilles, that 
the style receives its opprobrious epithet of 
the Rococo, a mere corruption of the two 
words—the Rocaille it is generally called in 
France, while its involved, crimped, shabby 
lines are known as coquillages. Other de- 
tails figure in the ornamentation, such as 
grottoes—rock forms still, to be sure—roses, 
cornucopias, upset vases, scrolls; but over 
all the shell, which, so far as research has 
been able to trace it, appears first in orna- 
mental art upon the arch of Tutus, is here 
triumphant—the shell which, although free- 
ly used in the Jacobean, never before so near- 
ly made all decoration look like a work in 
Palissy-ware or an illustration of conchology. 

Perhaps we are wrong in saying these 
rocks and shells and roses were thrown to- 
gether without an artistic idea, for a pur- 
pose was really evident through all the 
vagaries of the Louis Quinze—the predom- 
inating idea of the Louis Quatorze, elab- 
orated to its last limit, of affording splendid 
contrasts of light and shade, and in order to 
dash the light with still broader effect, an 
infinity of meaningless detail was unwisely 
carried out with a much more than Chinese 
disobedience to the laws of symmetry; for 
the Chinese abuse symmetry by the means 
of symmetry itself, even in their profound 
avoidance of it in particulars succeeding in 
balancing the whole. 

There is nothing in the entire range of art 
acting as example or incitement to this Ro- 
coco. Before it existed there was nothing 
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like it, and there has been nothing like it 
since, unless it may be the imitations of it 
where even its poor prevailing intention has 
been forgotten, and only its exaggerated pe- 
culiarities remain. In its elevations every 
shape and line throughout the medley is 
seen to be turned and twisted and involved 
with the most curious misunderstanding of 
beauty. The Louis Quatorze ornamenta- 
tion, indeed, was born of the Cinque-cento 
infinitely debased, but the Louis Quinze 
seized the striking differentiations of the 
former style from its base, and thrust them 
not only into remote caricature, but utter 
dissimilarity and removal. It lengthened 
the acanthus scroll into endless reedy wan- 
dering foliations, and it took the blasé fancy 
of the day with the multitudinous crowding 
of detail and the brilliancy of ridged and 
broken outlines in constant succession ; and 
not the least amusing part of the whole 
was the travesty of nature it made when 
obliged to render natural objects. It look- 
ed upon nature as a rude and barbarous 
affair that needed some dressing of French 
taste before it could be considered fairly en 
grande toilette, and it arrayed her according 
to its own fancy before offering her to your 
acquaintance. 

Perhaps it was precisely the style that 
should have been expected of that age, 
which, already inheriting corruption, in lit- 
tle more than half a century prepared chaos. 
It was the court, and those that aped the 
court, on whose requirements furniture was 
modeled. It was they who bought and used 
furniture and commanded decoration; they 
commanded it of a sort befitting the giddy 
volatile spirit that danced on the crumbling 
crust of a voleano; and they wanted it, per- 
haps, to match the robes on which silken, 
gold, and silver embroidery had been re- 
placed by embroidery in gems—rubies, sap- 
phires, emeralds, and brilliants supplying 
the desired color, as gems do, with the lus- 
tre of light itself. While the shameless 
king led his vile life of a sensuality more 
abominable than that of an Eastern volupt- 
uary, while the court was abandoned to lev- 
ity and insatiable pleasure, glittering with 
splendid vice and wanton waste, while the 
arts were patronized by a PoMPADOUR, fur- 
niture, which is the clothing of the daily 
life, with its twenty-four hours, its needs 
and deeds, could do nothing but represent 
that vicious life. In other matters at that 
time intellect was not slumbering. The 
apathy of its rulers, plunged in their own 
pleasures and pursuits, had given the na- 
tion time to think, and that great impulse 
was starting which caused French ideas to 
rule the world, marshaled by VoLTarrE and 
MONTESQUIEU, RovussEAU, DipEROT, D’AL- 
EMBERT, HELVETIUS, and a score of others; 
but philosophy and science did not yet trou- 
ble themselves with furniture: it was who 
should attain the academic fauteuil, not, 
how that fauteuil should be made and orna- 
mented. 

Of course where profligacy and luxury de- 
manded so much, and where the gold extort- 
ed from the people flowed in a thousand 
prodigal streams, manufactures flourished as 
seldom before... The king himself took a 
great interest in the exquisite Sevres porce- 
lain and the Gobelin tapestries which had 
become of such marvelous value, made at 
the expense of the government, and not 
to be purchased, being preserved for roy- 
al use and royal gifts. The production of 
these tapestries had, many years before, 
been transferred to France by the GOBELINS, 
Dutch makers of hangings, and established 
in Paris on the borders of a little brook in 
the Faubourg St. Marceau, whose waters 
were supposed to have some peculiar prop- 
erty valuable in the scarlet dyes of which 
GoOBELIN had discovered the secret. After 
the manufacture camé under the royal pro- 
tection, COLBERT, the great financier, placed 
it in the charge of LE BRUN, the artist; and 
nothing can rival the delicacy and beauty 
of the finish given to these tapestries, re- 
producing masterpieces of ancient paint- 
ing and portraiture that counterfeited life. 
These magnificent fabrics adorned walls and 
windows, and covered furniture and height- 
ened its effect by its draperies at this era, 
whenever they could be had, and, in the 
opposite contingent, they were replaced by 
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embroideries only less precious, and by vel- 
vets looped back with ropes and tassels of 
gold. But the manufacture of furniture it- 
self was of no such worth: its very shape 
hindered its solidity. The spindling, un- 
connected, untrussed legs of the chairs, and 
of the tables that were utterly unfit to up- 
hold the heavy slabs of marble that crowned 
them, must needs presently strew the floor 
as once the rushes had done. Solidity was 
not in the least looked after or desired, and 
veneering had come into such general use 
as to complete the ruin of all noble work, in 
itself entirely in discord with a noble style. 
Veneering, indeed, was in its glory in the 
reign of the Rococo, and the universal face 
of furniture was falsehood. Rose-wood had 
come in, and mahogany, and superadded to 
these the lacquers, a curious taste in lac- 
quer-work having arisen. Furnitures made 
in France were sent out to Coromandel to 
be lacquered, and we see the result in many 
an article of Chinese furniture to-day, where 
the shape is still imitated, especially in the 
long and slender crooked legs. These pieces 
of furniture were called Coromandels, and 
were usually passed off as entirely of foreign 
production. Large articles of furniture at 
this time were not altered in their shape 
from that which they had held for many a 
year, although the ornament applied to them 
was of the new character. The armory still 
maintained its dignity, and the book-case 
borrowed from the armory. But light fan- 
tastic delicacy was the order of the day for 
the greater part of the pieces, and they can 
always be told from those of the Louis Qua- 
torze not only by the coquillage and the 
bravura conspicuous in the outline, but by 
the longer and slenderer supports that have 
forsaken the full curve and taken a depart- 
ure at a lesser angle, and by curves in the 
face of the furniture, sometimes the whole 
front rounded out with alternate hollows— 
that outline first appearing in this style— 
and sometimes the doors and drawers in 
flat profile, and the corners and sides round- 
ed out and ornamented. 

With the Louis Quinze there was devel- 
oped also a great taste for what are termed 
babioles—little tables, toy cabinets, tripods, 
guéridons, étagéres, chiffoniers, pedestals— 
made after countless varieties, but all with 
undulatory feet, all falsely constructed, all 
glowing with gilding, and all decked out 


. with the roses and. wreaths and festoons, 


and that ever-changing but always the 
same shell which resembles the tiny spread 
feather on the head of a half-fledged ground- 
sparrow. 

Nevertheless, with all the defect of the 
Louis Quinze, fantastic and bizarre to the 
last degree, it yet was not altogether without 
elegance. It made a very complete effect 
according to its own purposes—the effect 
of dazzle and of luxury. A Louis Quinze 
drawing-room, carried out to the lettef, looks, 
to be sure, the least in the world like the 
stage set for a conjurer, but a conjurer that 
can make the sun shine on a gray day, that 
can turn fatigue into pleasure, and fill dis- 
content with cheer; that is because, with 
whatever faults it has, it is the only style 
of all that has ever paid the least attention 
to comfort. The straight back, the upright 
lines, the honest and sturdy supports of the 
Gothic, the perfect grace and beauty of the 
Renaissance, are nothing at all to be com- 
pared, for comfort to the aching, the worn, 
and the weary, with the deep-seated deli- 
ciousness of the Louis Quinze. What com- 
fort has crept into the Gothic and the Re- 
naissance—the properly tilted back, the seat 
at a healthy angle with it, the elastic sup- 
port of springs—is there only because the 
Louis Quinze taught them that such a thing 
could be. The Venetian chair that is made 
of three planks, the first for the tall back 
going straight from the floor, the second 
mortised into that, and supported in front 
by the third, and the whole then carved out 
into an intricacy of noble beauty, may be a 
most inviting, most satisfying, and delight- 
ful object to the eye; but the tired frame 
that feels the grasshopper a burden will pass 
it by and sink into the soft pillowy arms of 
the Louis Quinze. 

It would seem to be almost the one good 
act, albeit unconsciously so, of that detesta- 
ble monarch’s life that he lent his name to 
a form of seat that has been a blessing to 
“the lame and the lazy and those that won’t 
work.” The beds of the style are miracles 
of restful luxury too. They often had the 
ancient back like a sofa’s, as well as head 
and foot, and the three sides then under their 
lofty tented hangings were stuffed and tuft- 
ed and richly upholstered. In every thing 
where comfort was to be had, that was con- 
sidered even before splendor; and round 
forms, so supporting to the body that sit- 
ting for a length of time afforded no fatigue, 
yielding and cushioned springs, character- 
ize the style quite as much as any of its Ro- 
coco-work does. And as the Venetian chair 
tells that it was used by no inert and ener- 
vated race, but by one always alert and 
ready te maintain its mighty name, so these 





round, cushioned, downy seats, and this daz- 
zle of gilded shells and rocks, tell all the 
story of the lassitude and luxury of the court 
of that vicious ruler to whose self-indulgence 
and sins they owe their birth. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BASQUES. 

RENCH modistes exercise their ingenuity in 
relieving the basques of their dresses of the 
plainness of the cuirass, as this plainness is only 
liked in rich thick fabrics. It is not enough that 
the basque is merely long and round. The fronts 
are cut quite long, the sides slope up sharply on 
the hips, and the back is cut in an elongated 
square, with perhaps some pleats laid as flatly 
as those of a riding-habit, or if it must be more 
dressy, a ladder of loops, or perhaps three bows 
in a row, are added below the waist line. The 
long seams, two beginning on each shoulder, are 
especially liked by ladies who are inclined to 
stoutness, as these give the slender long-waisted 
appearance now required. When these are ob- 
jected to as “ patchy,” and as cutting up material 
too much, the basque is trimmed straight down 
the middle of the back in the way used last sum- 
mer, and the end is finished by a long-looped 
bow. Double-breasted and diagonal fronts are 
much seen on lately imported French dresses. 
The vest inserted—not sewed on—is also very 
stylish when made of silk, and nearly covered 
with straps or bars of the dress material but- 
toned across it, Full fichus, as becoming as 
blouses, are made with grenadine, Mexicaine, and 
batiste dresses. The Martha Washington fichus 
and round waist dresses tere mentioned last week 
as an old fashion now being restored to favor. 
The best modistes have the seams of all basques 
opened, pressed flatly, and overhanded. Whale- 
bone cases should be opened, and the bone casing 

overseamed on. - 
Louis XV. waistcoats are fashionable in Paris. 
They are made of satin—cream, blue, or cardinal 
color—richly embroidered, or else rich brocades 
are chosen for them. The trimming is cascades 
of lace down the back and front, with opeg En- 
lish embroidery for ruffles to edge the garment. 
is gay waistcoat is used to complete dinner 
toilettes of quiet colors, such as black, gray, or 
plum-color. White waistcoats for midsummer are 

brocaded or wrought in fish-scale designs. 


OVER-SKIRTS. 


Tablier effects are given by draping diagonal 
scarfs across the front breadths, or else rounding 
them upward on each side. The double and triple 
curved aprons are still liked, with fringe, lace, or 
pleating in clusters on their edges. There are 
also many deep aprons with the square-cornered 
backs half-way open in the way often illustrated 
in the Bazar. A pocket of some kind is always 
added, and is much trimmed with buttons, braid, 
lace, or ribbon bows. Long round over-skirts are 
more worn than at any time since their introduc- 
tion. 

POLONAISES. 

Polonaises grow in favor and increase in com- 
plications. There are diagonal fronts, double- 
breasted fronts, and vest fronts, while others 
button half-way down and have the skirt draped 
across just above the knees. There is little doubt 
that the polonaise will continue in favor, but 
readers are warned that these complicated gar- 
ments soon become conspicuous, and their shape 
can not be easily altered. The straight princesse 
front, with a long Marguerite back similar to 
the Princesse, Seventy-six, and La Boiteuse polo- 
naises, draped according to fancy, either simply 
or elaborately, is the more reliable design. Po- 
lonaises of écru grenadine in large squares of the 
Mexicaine design are edged with écru lace, and 
worn over black, brown, or blue silk skirts. For 
simpler costumes to be worn in the morning and 
for traveling the polonaise is of Scotch gingham, 
either blue-gray stripes with cardinal red threads, 
or else in brown checks or indefinite plaids. The 
trimming is pleating or else Smyrna lace, and 
the skirt is of black silk. Gray linen over dresses 
are less stylish than those of gingham, but are 
still liked for their coolness and service. ° 


NEW BRAIDS FOR DRESSES. 


There are new canvas braids embroidered with 
silk floss to serve as trimming for the fine and 
light woolen dresses that are now worn all sum- 
mer over black or brown velvet petticoats. New 
steel braids are also shown wrought with silks of 
varied colors, Ladders of double ribbon loopsp— 
gros grain on one side and satin on the other— 
trim the sides and front of polonaises. 

Black and écru net-work is fashionable inter- 
spersed with tassels that are tied in the meshes. 
This net-work is used for cardinal capes or man- 
tillas, and sometimes an apron over-skirt to match 
is added. 

SUMMER NEEDLE-WORK. 


Ladies going into the country for the summer 
want something to do in the way of pleasant work 
which is at the same time useful, and at present 
the fancy stores offer them variety from which 
to choose. The cretonne-work so fashionable in 
England was described at length in Bazar No. 25, 
Vol. IX. This is used for screens, brackets, cush- 
ions, and ottoman covers, and many beautiful de- 
signs are shown for such articles. The ground 
is of black or blue satin or else of substantial 
brown linen, on which is pasted the design of 
flower clusters, butterflies, storks, or chubby cher- 
ubs cut from fine chintz or cretonne. This much 
is done before it is sold. The needle-woman then 
finishes the edges of the figures in button-hole 
stitch, or, still better, in stem stitch, with silks 
chosen to match the colors of the flowers, birds, 
or bees. Then a border is done around the clus- 
ter in twisted chain stitch and point Russe or in 
herring-bone, and the piece is ready to be made 








up. Satin hand screens, including materials for 
finishing, cost from $2 50 to $5; banner screens 
are $8 to $15; cushions or ottoman pieces are 
$3 to $10; quaint bracket hangings, in Gothic 
points, with gay designs laid on black satin, cost 
from $5 to $8. Table-covers made of black or 
other dark cloth have cretonne borders with a 
large centre piece; these figures are as finely 
shaded as if painted by hand; such cloths, with 
materials for finishing, cost from $16 to $35. 

Table-covers in imitation of antique designs 
are favorite articles of fancy-work at present. 
Among easy, showy, and also tasteful patterns 
are covers of gray cloth, half covered with ara- 
besque bees and birds of bright blue or scarlet 
cloth neatly applied and button-holed on the edge, 
and finished with branches of feather stitch and 
point Russe. These cost from $12 to $20, includ- 
ing materials. 

by blankets or afghans are done in the same 
way; they have involved braiding patterns of the 
appliqué cloth for borders, and the word “ Baby” 
forms a monogram in the centre: price $8 to $12, 
with one-quarter of the piece completed, and ma- 
terials for the whole. 

Tea cozies for covering the tea-pot and keeping 
it warm have come into use again for kettle-drums 
and afternoon tea parties. They are made of gay- 
colored cloths—scarlet or blue—or of gray linen, 
are wadded, and then lined with chamois-skin. 
They consist of two half-circular pieces sewed to- 
gether around the curved part, and put on like a 
cap over the tea-pot. Pretty models have a Jap- 
anese tea-set embroidered in the centre in seed 
stitch, while the border is in braiding pattern, to 
be done in spiral cords by the purchaser. $6 50 to 
$8 50 is the range of prices for unfinished cozies. 

A novelty for chair seats and for cushions is sat- 
in wrought in stripes entirely in simple button- 
hole stitch, with stripes of velvet ribbon applied 
between, and held on with herring-bone stitches. 
The embroidery can be done by the most inexpe- 
rienced embroiderer, provided she knows button- 
hole stitch, for the design is stamped on the satin, 
and the silks are so shaded that the loveliest field 
flowers and vines grow under the needle without 
direction from the needle-woman. 

The new Castilian embroidery makes a very 
pleasant pastime for summer leisure. It is done 
in linen of two kinds, or else it has linen figures 
applied on thin Swiss muslin or sheer linen lawn. 
The thick arabesques, leaves, palms, etc., are 
marked out, and their edges are covered with 
white Castilian braid, which is merely purl edg- 
ing. It is sometimes white linen underneath, 
with écru linen figures. It is used for table-cov- 
ers, tidies, watch pockets, and very handsome 
sacques for ladies and children. Tidy-or cushion 
squares cost $5 50. The Castilian lace-work is 
in gray or écru braid, sewed together very much 
as point lace braid is done. 

The Centennial year is commemorated also 
in needle-work, and shoe bags of gray linen are 
shown with appliqué flannel or cretonne medall- 
ions representing the Independence bell —not 
omitting the crack—or else the head of Washing- 
ton or the shield of the United States. The 
catch-all, or the shoe bag, is completed, except 
some light stitching. With two pockets, the cost 
is $2 50; with four pockets, $4 25. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneLLy ; Miss Switzer; and A. Se.ie. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue house in which GorTHEe was born at 
Frankfort is a well-preserved, spacious mansion 
of the better sort, _ but with some little 
—— tostyle. It was built in the year 1600. 

he property is now owned by a club of gentle- 
men, who have restored it or preserved it as it 
was in the poet’s time, and gathered in a great 
number of senagemangy | relics of the poet and his 
family. There are, for instance (among many 
heir-looms), the little satin bodice and the shoes 
of his mother when she was a child. A library 
is formed of the various editions of GozTHE’s 
works and the commentaries on them. There 
are preserved personal articles of the poet, things 
that he wore or used, and among the portraits 
of friends or of the family are several likenesses 
of GorTHE himself at different periods of his 
life, and there are some of his MSS. and a draw- 
ing made by him. 

—Mrs. A. T. Stewart has indicated in a very 
generous way her interest in the National Acad- 
emy of Design by making a gift of $2000 for the 
benefit of that institution. She has also given 
$2500 to the Artists’ Fund Society, $2500 to the 
permanent fund of the American Dramatic Fund 
Association, $1000 to the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, $1000 to St. Am- 
brose Protestant Episcopal Free Church, $2000 
to the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, $2500 
to the Society for the Relief of the Ruptured 
and Crippled, $2000 to the New York Infant 
Asylum, $1000 to the Working-women’s Pro- 
tective Union, $1000 to the New York Prison 
Association, and $500 to the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children. Her gifts to 
various institutions bave already amounted to 
over $100,000. Mrs..8Tewart also contributes 
the loan of several of the finest pictures in her 
gallery to the summer exhibition of the National 
Academy. Ex-Governor MorGan, whose collec- 
tion is of rare excellence, has contributed his 
entire collection, and other large contributions 
have been made by Mrs. JONATHAN STURGES, 
Mrs. Lamont, Miss CaTHaRINE WOLFE, Messrs. 
JostaH M. Fiske, T. B. Musgrave, PARKE Gop- 
win, THEODORE A. HAVEMEYER, and others. 
Mr. BELMONT consents to open his gallery on 
certain days, the proceeds to be divided between 
the Academy and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and Mr. Jonnw Taylor JOHNSTON sends his 
collection to the gallery of the latter institution. 

—Miss ANNA OLIVER took the degree of Bach- 
elor (?) of Divinity at the Commencement of 
Boston Theological School a few, weeks ago. 
Her oration was entitled “‘ Christian Enterprise: 
its Field and Reward.” 

—Bishop Haven has been assigned to a visita- 
tion of Liberia. Bishop ANpREws will preside 
over the Conference of Germany and Switzer- 
land, at Zurich, July 19; of Sweden, at Upsala, 
August 2; of Norway, at Christiania, August 





16; of North India, at Moradabad, Jannary 10, 
1877; and of South India, at Bombay, January 
24. He will also preside at the following meet- 
ings of Methodist missions: Copenhagen, Au- 
gust 30; Bulgaria, at Rustchuk, September 14; 
and Italy, at Rome, March 7, 1877. 

—Mrs. CRAIK, the author of John Halifaz, is 
erecting a drinking fountain under a railway 
arch near her residence in Kent, with the singu- 
lar addition of a constant supply of penny loaves 
and a money box. The idea is that wayfarers 
will pay for what they take. 

overnor Ricg, of Massachusetts, is opposed 
to any destruction of the old landmarks. He 
has sent the following letter to the committee 
having in charge the movement to save the Old 
South Church: “I will most cheerfully co-oper- 
ate in any available manner to preserve this his- 
toric building as a memorial of other = No 
better instructor can be sent to posterity than 
the Old South, as a perpetual sentiment in the 
heart of the city, with its inspiring story of cour- 
age and patriotism.” 

—Governor INGERSOLL, of Connecticut, has 
requested the Hartford Historical Society to 
send to the Connecticut building in the Centen- 
nial grounds the royal coat of arms that was 
painted after the accession of the house of Han- 
over to the English throne, and that used to 
hang over the Speaker's seat in the Assembly. 

—Mr. Joun G. LAKE lately wrote or translated 
a poem called ‘‘ The Hen and the Honey-Bee.” 
In the third verse are the words, ‘‘ Espied a bee 
upon a rose.”” A bee-keeper of many years’ ex- 

rience, writing about this expression to the 

ondon Cottage Gardener, says, ‘‘I have never 
seen a bee upon a rose in all my experience.” 
Yet poets will keep writing about the bird on 
the flower. 

—The statue of Samvet ADAMs by Miss WuHIT- 
NEY, to be presented by the State of Massachu- 
setts to the national gallery of statesmen at 
Washington, was on exhibition in Boston late- 
ly, and will soon be sent on to the Capitol. 

—‘* George Eliot’? was wise of epeech when 
she said: ‘“‘Half the sorrow of women would 
be averted if they could repress the speech they 
know to be useless—nay, the speech they have 
resolved not to utter.’’ 

—Louis NaPo.eoy, son of the late Emperor 
of France, called recently upon the Czar of Rus- 
sia at Ems, and was very cordially received by 
that potentate. 

—Mr. James T. Fretns is among the first an- 
nounced for lectures the coming season. He 
has engaged to deliver 100 lectures in the West 
on English literature, to begin in October, and 
to include Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, De- 
troit, St. Louis, and other large cities and towns 
thereabouts. 

—WaLeEs brought back from India over six 
hundred animals, which are to be added to the 
collection at the Zoological Gardens, London. 

—A curious relic of ‘Old Mortality’? was re- 
cently brought in a strange fashion to Dumfries, 
Scotland. FaPrenaias of Miss JANET M‘LEop, 
who died at the age of eighty-three, had been 
conveyed to Balmaclellan for interment among 
her progenitors, a family named M‘CLure. The 
hearse brought back to be renovated the family 
head-stone, which was erected by ‘Old Mortal- 
ity,’ a later inscription being cut by his son, 
JaMES PaTERSON. The head-stone was erected 
in 1748, and is of a yellowish-gray freestone, 
about three feet high, by twenty-one inches 
broad and three thick. On the back is a cher- 
ub’s head with wings, and surrounded with foli- 
age in imitation of honeysuckle. The stone is 
being cleaned and a new base prepared for it by 
Mr. THomas M‘MEEKAN, who a few years ago 
executed the monument to ‘‘Old Mortality,” 
which was erected at the expense of Messrs. A. 
& C. Buack, over his resting-place in the church- 
yard of Caerlaverock. A peculiarity regarding 
the sept of the M‘CLures, both in Wigtown- 
shire and in Kirkcudbrightshire, may be noted, 
viz., that on leaving their native place for other 
districts they assume the name of M‘Leop—for 
what reason has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. The name is first mentioned in a tra- 
dition of an incident in the life of King Ropert 
Bruce. When concealed with a few followers 
among the wilds of Minnigaff, in Galloway, 
Bruce, when food was exhausted, entered the 
hut of a poor woman, who treated him to what 
fare she had, and presented her three sons for 
his service. The king expressed a desire to see 
them try their skill with the bow, The eldest, 
Mvrpocg, or M‘Murpos, with an arrow trans- 
fixed two ravens; the second, M‘Kim, fixed an 
arrow in one bird; while the younger, M‘CLure, 
missed his bird. They all distinguished them- 
selves in the service of Bruce, and received 
grants of land between the waters of Palnure 
and Polkill. 

—Saith Epmunp Yates, in his admirable 
sketch of Lord Rosgsery in the London World: 
‘In any Liberal combination that may hereafter 
be formed, it is difficult to see how Lord Rossz- 
BERY’s name can be omitted, unless, indeed, he 
should decline to indulge his official ambition 
at the sacrifice of his comfort and convenience. 
The oratorical faculty which he undoubtedly 
has by nature he has improved on a variety of 
occasions, not only Parliamentary, but extra- 
Parliamentary as well. Quite the best speaker 
among the young peers in the House, he has 
few superiors in the art of after-dinner rhetoric, 
whether in the House or out of it. The happy 
knack of adapting himself to any combination 
of circumstances in which he is placed shows to 
equal advantage whether he is in the chair at a 
theatrical banquet—such as that held three years 
and a half ago in honor of Mr. Toonz, when Lord 
RoseBery delivered a post-prandial utterance 
which was a masterpiece of felicity—or whether, 
as president of the Social Science Congress, he 
surveys the progress and condition of all branch- 
es of human knowledge, and enumerates—it may 
be, suggests solutions for—the grave problems 
of our time, within the limits of a two hours’ 
prelection....He is well acquainted, moreover, 
with the manner in which his own interests are 
to be protected, and his knowledge of the aim 
and character of the pursuits which chiefly en- 
gage him is accurate and extensive. Sound .a 
lolemends thoroughly English in his tastes, 
blessed with an equable temper, with far-reach- 
ing and manifold sympathies, never forgetful of 
his opportunities, his duties, or his claims, grad- 
ually accumulating experience of all classes and 
all aspects of existence, Lord Roseserr is of the 
stuff of which our national worthies have been 
made, and growing as he is in favor and in fame, 
has only to bide his time to reach a commanding 
point of political and national power.” 
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Newspaper Portfolio. 


Tue frame of this portfolio is made of varnished black bamboo sticks, which are ornamented with 
gilt buttons. The sides are made of pasteboard. The pieces of pasteboard designed for the front 
and back are covered with blue satin, and are lined with black lustring. The material for covering 
the sides should first be laid in pleats. The front of the portfolio 
is ornamented with cretonne embroidery on a foundation of black 
satin. The bamboo sticks are furnished with blue silk cords and 
tassels. The brass rings on the back serve for hanging up the 
portfolio. 


Crochet and Plaited Cane Mats for Glasses, 
ases, etc., Figs. 1 an 

THEsE mats are worked with écru twisted cotton on a founda- 
tion of split round cane or reeds of the size of fine cord. For the 
mat Fig. 1 make a foundation of 9 ch. (chain stitch), close these 
in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and then work four rounds of sc. 
(single crochet) over a cane foundation; in the first two of these 
rounds work always 2 sc. on each st. (stitch) of the preceding 
round, and in the last two rounds widen 40 st. at regular intervals, 
so that the 4th round counts 76 st. 5th round.—Always alter- 
nately 4 sc. on the next 4 st. of the preceding round, one loop of 
11 ch., fasten to the 
last sc., 1 sc. on the 
same st. on which the 
last sc. was worked. 
6th round. — Always 
alternately 3 sc. with- 
out the cane founda- 
tion on the next 3 sc. in 
the preceding round, 
8 se. on the following 
2 se. and on the cane 
foundation (passing 
the latter on the right 
side over the 3 sc. 
worked _ previously). 
No attention is paid to 
the loops of the pre- 
ceding round and of 
following rounds to 
the 16th round. ‘7th 
round,— > 4 se. (with- 
out the cane founda- 
tion) on the next 4 
st. of the preceding 
round, 1 sc. (over the 
cane foundation) on 
the same st. on which 
the last sc. was work- 
ed, 1 se. (over the foundation) on the next st., 
one loop of 11 ch., fasten to the last sc., 2 sc. 
on the following st., working the first over the 
foundation, and the second without the latter, 
and repeat from *. 8th round.—Always al- 
ternately 4 sc, (without the foundation) on the 
next 4 st. of the preceding rownd, 3 sc. (over 
the foundation) on the next 3 st., 1 sc. (without 
the foundation) on the following st. Repeat 
three times the 7th and 8th rounds, but the 
number of st. of each pattern figure is increased 
by 2 at every repetition. 15th round (over the 
foundation).—Always 1 se. on each st. in the 
preceding round. 16th round.—4 ch., the first 
3 of which count as first de. (double crochet), 
* twice alternately 1 de. on the second follow- 
ing st. of the preceding round, 1 ch. ; then draw 


Fig. 1.—Crocner anp PLatrep 
Cane Mar ror Giasses, 
VASES, ETC. 




































































serving the illustration, draw the loops of the 9th, 11th, and 13th rounds each in succession through 
the preceding loop, pass the last loop over the next 3 st. of the preceding round to the wrong side, 
and over this loop crochet 2 de. separated by 1 ch. on the first and third st. underneath the loop, 
1 ch., three times alternately 1 dc. on the second following st., 1 ch., and repeat from > ; finally, 
instead of the last de., work 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. count- 
ing as first de. in this round. Through the st. of the last round 
run two pieces of cane, which: are intertwined as shown by the 
illustration, and which have previously been soaked in water; the 
ends of the cane are joined with several stitches. ' 

Work the mat Fig. 2 to the 6th round in the manner of the first 
four rounds of the preceding mat, but the 6th round should count 
108 st. ‘th round (without the foundation, which is left to hang 
on the wrong side).—Twelve times alternately 8 -ch., pass over 7 
st. of the preceding round, 2 sc. on the following 2 st. 8th round 
(over the foundation).—Always 1 se. on each st. in the preceding 
round, 9th round (without the foundation).—2 se. on the next 2 
st. of the preceding round, always alternately 6 ch., pass over 4 st., 
6 se. on the next 6 st., and finally, instead of 6 sc., work 4 se. only. 
10th round.—Like the 8th round. 11th round (without the foun- 
dation).—Always alternately 11 ch., pass over 10 st. of the preced- 
ing round, 2 sc. on the next 2 st. 12th-14th rounds.—Like the 
8th round, but in the 
13th and 14th rounds 
widen 72 st. at regular 
intervals, so that the 
14th round counts 228 
st. 15th round. — Al- 
ways alternately 1 ch., 
1 se. on the second fol- 
lowing st. Through the 
st. of the last round 
first run a piece of cane 
laid in loops, as shown 
by the illustration, and 
which has previously 
been soaked in water, 
and through these loops 
plait two more pieces 
of cane. The ends of 
the cane are joined with 
several stitches. 


Point Lace and 
Crochet Cover for 
Toilette Cushicn. 

For the centre of this 
cover first prepare a 
piece of point lace braid 
composed of sixteen 
figures in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion, fastening the ends of the braid together 
with several stitches. For each bar of the 
cross use eight figures of the braid, so that the 
end of each bar is formed by a figure. In the 
five large intervals formed by this arrange- 
ment, and which are edged on the four sides 
by a figure of the braid, crochet a four-leaved 
figure each as follows: 6 ch. (chain stitch), 
fasten to the edge in the middle of the next 
four figures surrounding an interval, 2 ch., 1 
de. (double crochet) on the fourth of the 6 ch. 
worked previously, 2 ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) on 
the first of the 6 ch., three times alternately 
5 ch., fasten to the middle of the edge of the 
following figure, 2 ch., 1 de. on the third of the 
5 ch. worked previously, 2 ch., 1 sl. on the first 


Fig. 2.—Crocuet anp Piarrep 
Cane Mar ror GLAsses, 
VASES, ETC. 
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st. (stitch) of this figure on which 1 
sl, has already been crocheted ; fast- 
en the thread and cut it off. On the 
outer edge of the work crochet the 
Ist round as follows: + 1 se. (single 
crochet) on the edge one-quarter 
from the beginning of the figure 
forming the end of the next bar, 5 
ch., 1 se. on the middle of the edge 
of the same figure, 5 ch., 1 sc, one- 
quarter from the end of this figure, 
5 ch., 1 de. on the next cord joining 
two figures, 7 ch., 1 ste, (short treble 
crochet) on the edge at the beginning 
of the next figure, 16 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle of the same figure on 
which the stc. was worked, 3 ch., 1 
sc. on the middle of the next figure 
on the outer edge, 3 ch., fasten to the 
12th of the 16 ch, worked previously, 
3 ch., fasten to the 8th of these 16 
ch., 7 ch., 1 ste. on the end of the same 
figure on which the last sc. was work- 
ed, 7ch., 1 de. on the next cord, 5 ch., 
and repeat three times from +; final- 
ly, 1 sl. on the first se. in this round. 
2d round.—5 ch., the first 4 of which count as first ste., * 1 p. (picot, 
which in this.round consists of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first ch.), 1 ch., 
1 ste. on the third following st. of the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 ste, on 
the third following st., 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 ste. on the third following 
st., + 3 ch., 1 ste. on the fourth following st., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 ste. on the 
fourth following st., 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 ste. on the fourth following st., 
8 ch., 1 ste. on the fourth following st., 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 ste. on the 
fourth following st., and repeat once from +-; then 3 ch., 1 ste. on the 
fourth following st., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 ste. on the third following st., 1 ch. ; 
repeat three times from *, but in the last repetition, instead of the 
last ste. and ch., work 1 sl. on the fourth of the first 4 gh. counting as 
first ste. This completes the centre of thé cover. Tle narrow inner 
border and the wide border on the outer edge are each worked sepa- 
rately, and are fastened to the finished part of the cover in the course 
of the work. For the curves in the narrow border 36 figures of the 
point lace braid are required, and the ends of the braid are fastened 
together. On one side of the braid crochet the 3d round.— * 1 de. on 
the next cord con- 
necting two figures, 
5 ch., 6 de. sepa- 
rated each by 5 ch. 
at regular intervals 
on the edge of the 
next figure, 5 ch., 
1 de. on the next 
cord, 5 ch., 1 de. on 
the edge at the be- 
ginning of the next 
figure, 6 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle of 
the same figure on 
which the last de. 
was worked, not 
working off the sc., 
however; 1 se. on 
the middle of the next figure, working 
it off together with the preceding sc., 6 
ch., 1 de. on the end of the same figure 
on which the last se. was worked, 7 ch., 
fasten to the middle of the 5 ch. worked 
last, 18 ch., 1 se. on the third of the 7 
ch. worked last, 2 ch., and repeat eleven 
times from * ; finally, 1 sl. on the first 
de. in this round. Work the 4th round 
on the other side of the point lace braid 
and join to the centre at the same time. 
* 2 de. separated by 5 ch. on the cord 
between the next two figures, which were 
connected in the preceding round by 2 
sc. worked off together, but fasten the 
middle of the 5 ch. to the middle of the 
next 3 p. on the centre of the cover, 5 
ch., fasten the middle of these to the 
next p. on the centre, 4 de. separated 
each by 5 ch, at regular intervals on the 
edge of the following figure, without 
working off the upper veins of the last 
de., however; 1 de, one-quarter from the 
beginning of the next figure, working 
off the upper veins together with those 
of the preceding de., 8 ch., 1 de. on the 
middle of the same figure on which the 


Fig. 1.—Nicessare ror Crocuet-Work. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 1.—EmpromereD GarDEN Furniture.—|[See Fig. 
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1 p., but instead of 1 de., work 1 se., 
and fasten the middle st. to the mid- 
dle of the 5 ch. opposite, 2 ch., 4 de., 
the first 2 of which are separated by 
2 ch., 1 p. like the preceding, and 2 
ch,, while the last 3 are separated 
each by 1 p. like the first in this 
round and 1 ch. at regular intervals 
on the edge of the next figure, 1 p., 
1 ch. ; repeat 15 times from +; final- 
ly, 1 sl. on the first de. in this round. 
In the 6th round, which is worked 
on the other side of this border, join 
to the narrow border on the centre, 
at the same time fastening single st. 
to st. of the 3d round, and carefully 
observing the illustration, as follows : 
* 2 de. separated by 9 ch. on the 
edge of the figures at both sides of 
the cord connecting the first and last 
i ; figure in the next two design figures, 
=—— Reade 16 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the 
\unlic: de # same figure on which the last de. was 
T J worked, 6 ch., 1 se. on the middle of 

the next figure, 6 ch., fasten to the 
10th of the 16 ch. worked previous- 
ly, 9 ch., and repeat 15 times from »* ; finally, 1 sl. on the first de. in 
this round. In regard to the st. fastened to the 3d round, it must be 
observed that always four design figures of the border on the outer edge 
should come above three scallops of the narrow inner border. Inside. 
of each design figure on the outer edge, surrounded by five figures of 
the braid, crochet one rosette as follows: + For one leaflet work 9 ch., 
fasten to the middle of the next one of the five figures of a design figure, 
going back on the 9 ch., work 1 se. on the next st., three times alter- 
nately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following st., then 1 ch., 1 se. on the 
first of the 9 ch., and repeat four times from > ; finally, 1 sl. on the 
first st. of the rosette. Fasten the thread and cut it off. 


Nécessaire for Crochet-Work, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus nécessaire consists of a wooden box covered with Russia leather, 
and furnished on the inside with several compartments for mignardise, 
crochet cotton, crochet needle, and scissors ; the scissors are placed on a 
piece of card-board covered with maroon satin. The lid of the box is 
lined with maroon satin over an interlining of wadding, and is orna- 
mented in the mid- 
dle with embroidery, 
one-half of the de- 
sign of which is 
shown by Fig. 2. 
Thg embroidery is 
worked in satin, 
chain, and _half- 
polka stitch and in 
point Russe with 
maroon silk in two 
shades, gold thread, 
and gold cord, 


Family Medi- 
cine Chest. 
Tus medicine 

chest is made of wood, and is covered 

on the outside with black leather and 
on the inside with blue moiré antique. 

The front is ornamented with a mon- 

ogram worked with black silk and 
gold thread. Both halves of the chest 
are joined by a back in the shape of 

a book. The back is furnished with 
four round receptacles of leather for 
small glass bottles. One-half of the 
ease has small pockets of blue moiré 
antique, and the front of each pocket 
bears the name of the contents. The 
other -half is divided into two com- 
partments, and has a lid of pasteboard 
covered with blue silk, and furnished 
with a ribbon loop for raising it. 


Embroidered Garden Furni- 
ture, Figs. 1 and 2, 

Tur garden furniture, consisting of 
a sofa, table, chairs, and footstool, is 
made of bamboo. The top of the ta- 
ble is of split bamboo, plaited in a 
mosaic design. Fig. 2 shows a sec- 
tion of the design of the border for 
the chair on the right of Fig. 1. The 


Famity Mepicine CHeEst. 


lait de. was worked, 3 ch., 1 de. one-quarter from the end of the | tle before the middle of the same figure, 2 ch., 1 p., fasten the | design is worked on écru Java canvas, and consists of stripes 


same figure, not working off the upper | middle st. of the p. to the middle of the 5 ch. opposite, 2 ch., 1 de. 
veins, however, 1 de. on the edge at | a little after the middle of the same figure, 5 ch., 1 de. a little be- 
the beginning of the next | fore the end of the same figure, 5 ch., fasten the middle of these 
figure, working off the up- | to the first of the next 3 p. on the centre of the cover, and repeat 
per veins together | eleven times from > ; finally, 1 sl. on the first de. in this round. 
with those of the | For the border on the outer edge take a piece of point lace braid, | 
preceding | and arrange every seven figures into one design figure as shown | stripes 
de., 5 ch., | by the illustration, and on the outer edge crochet the 5th round as 
1 de. a lit- | follows: * 1 de. on the cord before the middle of the next seven 
figures forming one design figure, 1 p. (consisting in this round, 
except when special directions otherwise are given, of 5 ch. and 
1 de. on the first of these), 1 ch., 5 de. separated each by 1 p. and 
































Fig. 1.—Desien ror Borrir, Taste, anp Lamp Mats, erc.—Appiicarion, 
Satin, anp Cuain Stitcn Empromery. 


1 ch. at regular intervals on the edge of the next figure ; 
then 1 p., 1 ch., 1 de. on the following cord, 1 p., 1 ch., 
4 de. separated each by 1 p. and 1 ch. at regular inter- 
vals on the edge of the next figure, but between the 3d 
and 4th de. work 5 ch:, instead of 1 p. and 1 
ch., 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 de. on the next cord, 
1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 7 sl. on the edge of the next 
figure to the middle of the latter, 11 ch., 10 sl. 


on the edge of the last figure in this 
design figure, one-quarter from the 
beginning to one-quarter from the 
end of the figure, 3 ch., 10 sl. on the 
edge of the first figure in 
the next design figure, 7 
ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten to 
the mjddle of the 11 ch. 
worked previously, 2 ch., 
1 p., 1 ch., 1 se. on the 6th 
of the 7 ch. worked last, 
5 ch., 7 sl. on the edge of 
the next figure from the 
middle to within a short 
distance of the end, 2 
ch., 1 p., but fasten the 
middle st. of the latter 
to the middle st. of the 
p. opposite, 2 ch., 1 de. 
on the next cord, 2 ch., 


worked partly in satin and chain 
stitch and in point Russe, and partly 
in interlaced button-hole 

stitch and in plait stitch, 
with brown zephyr 
worsted ; these 














are sepa- 
rated by 


Fig. 2.—Design ror Borrie, Taste, and Lame Mats, erc.—gAPPLicaTion, 
Satty, anp Caarn Stritcu Emprorpery. 
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open-work designs. For the foundation of the border 
take a piece of canvas fifteen inches and a quarter wide 
and of the requisite length, and work first the middle 
stri ‘This consists of a cross seam and double rows 
womwed in plait stitch, which are rated by open- 
work patterns. Beginning in the middle of the canvas 
designed for the stripe, pass over 7 threads and work 
one row in plait stitch crosswise as follows: * Pass 
the thread from left to right in a slanting direction 
over 6 threads in height and 2 threads in breadth of 
the canvas, and then, going back, carry it from right 
to left over 4 threads in height and 2 threads in bi th, 
and tt from «x. Having passed over 5 threads of 
the canvas, work on the same side a second row in plait 
stitch, and then ornament the other half of the middle 
stripe in a similar manner with two rows in plait stitch. 
Next work the open-work patterns. For the middle 
open-work design pay no attention to the four threads 
in the middle of the canvas, and draw out four length- 
wise threads on each side, so that one thread remains 
standing; with the horizontal threads work the pat- 
tern as follows: On the four threads of the canvas left 
standing in the middle of this stripe work a cross seam 
with brown worsted, always alternately catching four 
crosswise threads of the canvae at the right and four 
crosswise threads at the left. For the open-work pat- 
terns between the plaited rows draw ovt always 3 
lengthwise threads of the canvas. With the horizontal 
threads work the pattern so that the next four threads 
always cross each other; to do this, pass a needle 
threaded with écru cotton always underneath the 4th 
and 8d threads of the canvas, surround the 2d and ist 
threads, and the needle back to the outside. On 
the next 34 threads work the embroidery in satin and 
chain stitch and in point Russe as shown by Fig. 2. 
The narrow stripes on the edge of the border are work- 
ed in the middle to matc. the broad middle stripe, and 
are edged on both sides with rows of interlaced button- 
hole stitches. For the latter work first one row of 
button-hole stitches over four threads of the canvas 
in height and two threads in breadth, turn the work 
and embroider the second row of button-hole stitches 
in the opposite direction over four threads in height 
and two threads in breadth, inserting the needle always 
between the two opposite stitches of the first row, as 
shown by the illustration, Fig. 2. After finishing the 
border, furnish it with a lining of écru linen, bind it 
all around with écru braid, and border it with fringe 
on the upper and under edges. 


Alphabet for Lingerie —White Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 436. 


Tae letters of this alphabet are worked in satin and 
half-polka stitch with fine embroidery cotton. 


Designs for Bottle, Table, and Lamp Mats, etc. 
Application, Satin, and Chain Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See {lustrations on page 437. 

Tux foundation for the design Fig. 1 is of Havana 
brown cloth, which is cut out inside of the leaf figures 
and underiaid with blue satin, and is lined with shirt- 
ing muslin. Having transferred the outlines of the 


cord with silk of the same color, and work 
ery in satin and chain stitch with similar silk. 
The chain stitch rows are ted ee thread. 
The gold cord is sewed on with black si 

In the foundation of blue cloth for the mat Fig 2 
the eight res are cut out and underlaid with bine 
satin, which is lined with shirting muslin. The satin 
parts are surrounded by two rows of chain stitches 
worked with dark brown saddler’s silk, and separated 
LA gold thread and by button-hole stitches of similar 
silk in a lighter shade. The outer edge of these figures 
is worked in chain etitch with brown silk and gold cord. 
The rest of the embroidery is worked in satin stitch 
with brown saddler’s silk, and with gold cord sewed 
on with black silk. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “Poor Homanrry,” “Lrrrur Katz 
Kresy,” “For Hes Saxe,” “Carny’s Con- 
rrasion,” “‘Sroonn-Covern Saran,” Ero. 








BOOK III. 
re Poor Angelo. 





CHAPTER XXL. . 
THE PATIENT. 


Tue little Mary Gray of Sunderland weather- 
ed the storm bravely off the Yorkshire coast, and 
did more justice to her builders than many craft 
of greater pretensions that went ashore or went 
down on that unlucky night. The crew of the 
Mary Gray bad faith in their ship, and it did 
not betray them. They would have preferred the 
shelter of the harbor -till the wind changed and 
the sea was calm; but having once been per- 
suaded and bribed into departure, they had no 
fear of any thing save the discomfort of the voy- 
age. What was to become of their passenger, 
one Brian Halfday, of whom they had taken 
charge four days ago, they did not exactly see, 
and were slightly anxious concerning. They 
were in “a mess” as regarded that little matter ; 
they had consented to to oblige a couple 
of gentiemen who were liberal with their five- 
pound notes, but the affair had assumed ugly pro- 
portions of late, and might end in an assize case 
at York if they were not extremely careful. They 
did not want any “bother,” and they intended to 
keep a sharp look-out in their own interests, as 
well as in those of their newly discovered patrons. 
There was more mystery, too, than they had bar- 
gained for ; and the sudden appearance of a wom- 
an on the scene added to the complications of 
these worthy but thick-headed seamen. They 
had kept their word, and sailed out of the har- 
bor; but as for making for Rotterdam or Havre 
for the sake of one or two hundred pounds, it 
was hardly in their calculations. They would be 
glad to give Flamborough Head a wide berth, and 
run into Bridli m, and get rid of the sick man 
as speedily a8 possible, telling the whole truth, if 
necessary. If not absolutely necessary, they 
would prefer a lie, but they were not going to 
risk any thing more, if they could help it. 

Probably all might end well, though the chances 
within the last few hours had been unpleasantly 
against the supposition. The storm that had 
tossed the vessel like a cork upon the waves had 
rocked into sleep the man lying in the grimy 
berth below deck, had brushed up his faculties 
on waking, and given him a greater interest in 

i He was very weak still, but the 
consciousness that had returned to him was gath- 
ering strength rapidly, and the dark eyes watched 
every movement of those who flitted by him in 
the semi-darkness, He was not so weak as in 





the morning, and a sailor lad who had been his 
constant nurse told him so with exultation. 

This was in the night-time, when Michael Sew- 
ell was unwell above deck, and his wife-was at- 
tempting consolation, with indifferent success. 

“You're better,” said the lad, with a grin, as he 
hung on to any thing which was handy to keep 
his footing while he stared at Brian; “and I’m 
moighty glad.” 

Brian moved his head slowly in assent. 

“T suppose I’m better,” he said, in a husky 
whisper. “What has it been all about ?—let 
me see.” 

“You were picked oop—” 

“ Ah, yes, I remember,” he said, interrupting 
the first speaker after his old fashion. ‘“ Don’t 
talk. Let me think.” 

Brian considered the position before he said, 

“When I was awake last, boy, Mr. Salmon— 
that is the man who comes here very often— 
promised to bring a lady to see me.” 

“ Ay, ay,” ejaculated the lad. 

“ How long was that ago?” 

“Oh! hours ago.” 

“ Has she been ?” 

“She’s up stairs—on the deck—I’ve seed her 
mysen.” 

“T am very glad of that,” said Brian to him- 
self ; and his haggard face brightened at the news. 

After ‘considering the position again, Brian 
beckoned to the boy—who had his foot upon the 
ladder, with the intention of joining the crew on 
deck—to come to his side again. Brian’s voice 
was not strong yet, and the wind howled and the 
timbers creaked noisily. 

“Tell the lady I am awake now,” he said, “ and 
very anxious to see her.” 

“ Roight, Sir; and the gentleman ?” 

“Never mind about him at present.” 

“ All roight,” said the boy. 

“ And—here, wait a minute,” added Brian, with 
more crispness of accent than had been observed 
in him by his new friends up to the present time ; 
“can’t this place be set to rights a little ?” 

The boy burst into a loud laugh. 

“Noa, not very loikely—in the storm,” he re- 
plied. 
“What storm?” asked Brian. “Is there a 
storm ?” 

“ Oi—oy,” he said again; “and ye’ve got a foot 
o’ water here already.” 

“Then—it’s not my weak head-that makes 
this berth and that lantern roll and pitch about 
me? Where are we?” 

“Tt’s not easy telling.” 

“Tn—let me see—the harbor—at Scarborough.” 

The boy roared with laughter again. "The 
guesses of the invalid were exceedingly amusing. 

“You're at sea,” he said; “we shall roon for 
Bridlington if we can roond the head—I heerd 
the mate tell Jo so.” 

“Indeed. And the lady is above there in the 
storm,” whispered Brian, huskily, as his voice 
grew tired and faint, “and away—from me. It’s 
strange. Tell her to come down, please. I am 
waiting.” 

The boy made his way toward the ladder which 
led to the upper deck and the trap which had 
been closed upon him, and finally forced his way 
into the wind and rain, and swirling waves of 
sea, which came over the ship’s side, and a fair 
proportion of which rushed down the ladder into 
the murky cabin the instant that the trap was 
opened. 

Brian lay and waited for his lady-love, as a 
knight of old might have done for her whose 
pleasure it was to minister to his wounds, in the 
good old days when “lady helps” were fashion- 
able. Mabel Westbrook did not come to him 
so quickly as he had imagined she would; that 
was also very strange, he thought, if she were 
above there in the storm. Perhaps there was a 
delicacy about the matter which he had not suf- 
ficiently considered, and she was content to be 
near him, and yet remain at a respectful distance 
from him. That idea had not struck him before ; 
but his ideas were limited at present, and the 
world was altogether foggy. He was better—he 
was sure he was coming round—he could remem- 
ber all that had happened from the time he met 
Angelo Salmon on the sands, and went for a 
friendly row with him, which, however, had not 
ended amicably. He knew that Angelo had been 
repentant long since, and anxious, and almost 
like a brother to him; he could remember many 
strange dreams and disordered wakings during 
the last day or two, with Angelo’s face gleaming 
through them watchfully at all hours of the day 
and night, and with a distress marked on it which 
he tried vainly to understand in the fleeting mo- 
ments when there had been a chance to think. 

The ship rocked terribly indeed, and there 
came to him a new anxiety in the consciousness 
of Mabel’s being on board, and of her being lost 
with him and through his fault. If the ship 
went down with them, what an end to her young 
life! As if he could not have waited a few more 
hours before asking Angelo Salmon to bring her 
to him! 

She was coming. The hatches above were 
opened quickly for a moment; a woman descend- 
ed the ladder with difficulty, tottered toward him 
in his berth, and glared into his white fave. 

“Tt is you—Brian !” she exclaimed. 

He passed his hand over his forehead with 
some little effort. Was he dreaming again, and 
was this one of those miserable transformations 
peculiar to his dreams? He had expected Mabel 
Westbrook at. his side, and surely this was his 
sister, whom he had seen last at—ah! he could 
not recollect that very well at present. 

“Dorcas,” he murmured, “you here? Did he 
send for you, then? Would not Mabel come ?” 

Dorcas remained clinging to the side of the 
berth, and regarding her brother with the same 
astonishment. 

“T was not sent for. I came on board by 
stealth and in the darkness,” she answered. 
“But you—what is the matter ?” 





“T have met with a little accident,” said Brian, 
cautiously, “ but am getting better now. Where’s 
lo ?” 


“ Angelo Salmon is not here.” 

“Not on board the collier? Where is he?” 
said Brian. 

“Did you expect any one else ?” asked Dorcas, 
anxiously. 

“He promised to bring Miss Westbrook to me. 
I wanted to see her,” he added, with a heavy 
sigh. “But still I am glad she has not come.” 

Dorcas was a prey to a host of conflicting 
thoughts; this new mystery was bewildering her 
and setting her jealousy in the bac d. The 
appearance of her brother, sick and wounded, in 
the berth of this vessel was unexpected and sin- 
gular. Did it account for~her husband’s pres- 
ence on board, and was there danger to be fear- 
ed? The sailor lad had delivered his m 
while Michael Sewell was half asleep, or Half 
dead, and she had descended into the cabin to 
solve the riddle which perplexed her. 

“Tell me what has brought you down so low 
as this,” she urged; “for I do not understand.” 

“You did not expect to find me here?” her 
brother asked. 

“T did not dream of it.” 

“Why are you with me?” 

“T have been following Michael, as you know,” 
she said, in reply. “I thought he was going 
away with that woman at the hotel; and when 
he came on board, I watched my opportunity, 
and joined him. ButI did him an injustice, Bri- 
an. Iwas very wrong. The woman is not here. 
He does not care for her a bit.” 

Brian Halfday did not appear to be moved to 
any great exhibition of joy at his sister’s @ndi- 
cation of the character of her husband—was not 
even pleased at the fulfillment of his own proph- 
ecy as regarded Michael Sewell. He lay there 
very thoughtful for a while, with his eyes fixed 
on the lantern swaying from the roof of the cabin. 

“ Your husband is here, then ?” he said at last. 

“Yes; and, poor fellow, oh, so ill!” 

“T thought I had been dreaming of him—more 
than once. And it was he, after all,” Brian mut- 
tered. 

“He is here to see after you, to take care of 
you in Mr. Salmon’s absence,” said Dorcas. “ Yes, 
that is it.” 

“He is exceedingly attentive,” replied Brian, 
almost in his old dry tones. 

“ And you, who have doubted him so long, Bri- 
an,” she continued, “ will do him justice at the last, 
as I have done.” 

Brian murmured something which the raging 
of the storm did not allow Dorcas to hear. She 
asked him what he had said, but he did not reply 
to her question ; and the dancing lantern became 
again an object of great interest. 

“Do you see any of my clothes about ?” he 
suddenly inquired. 

Dorcas looked round. At the foot of his berth 
there was a bundle of something, which proved 
to be the articles of apparel which he had worn 
on the day of his dispute with Angelo Salmon. 

“This is your coat, I think,” said Dorcas. 

“Ts there a pocket-book in it ?” 

Dorcas prosecuted her researches, 
was a pocket-book. 

“Open it.” 

Dorcas opened it at his request. 

“ Are there any papers there ?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

Brian did not appear surprised or vexed. 

“Very likely I left them at the hotel,” he said, 
staring once more at the lantern, “Thank you, 
Dorcas ; that will do.” 

Dorcas restored the pocket-book, set the coat 
in its place, and regarded her brother curiously. 

“You have not told me how you came to this 
position,” she said. 

“ Fighting,” replied Brian. 

“ Not—with Michael ?” 

“No; with Angelo Salmon. I'll tell you all 
about it when I get better. Meanwhile,” he add- 
ed, “I must rest and think; for I—am awfully— 
weak.” 

“Oh, Brian, you are ill!” cried Dorcas, full of 
a woman’s love and sympathy at once. “ What 
can I do for you?” 

“Keep as quiet as you can,” was his last in- 
junction before he closed his eyes, as if with the 
faintness that had come upon him. When he 
recovered himself—how long a time that was he 
never knew—Dorcas was at his side bending over 


Yes, there 


to proceed. He was chary of speech now, a man 
who was economizing the little strength that was 
left in him. 

“TI did not think I should be able to help to 
cheer you ti ap Brian, for I have been infer- 
nally ill myself—fit to die, by Jove,” Michael 
said; “but the wind has changed and the storm 
is spent, the mate says, and I have come round 
wonderfully in the last hour or two.” 

“ Are we near Bridlington ?” asked Brian. 

Michael Sewell shru his shoulders. 

“Tt is hard to tell where we are at present,” 
he replied. “The cursed ship has been blown out 
of its course, the devil knows where; but we 
shall make for port as soon as possible.” 

“That’s well,” said Brian. 

“T shall be glad,” said Dorcas, “for there’s 
father to think of. I forgot him altogether when 
I came on board. I forgot every thing.” 

“Oh, hang your father!” said Michael, uncere- 
moniously ; “don’t bother us about him just now. 
I want to explain to Brian how it is he finds me 
here, if you will keep your mouth shut for a mo- 
ment.” 

“T will not speak again,” said Dorcas, sub- 
missively. 

“You must know, Brian, that after your skir- 
mish with young Salmon,” Michael’ continued, “I 
was taken into his confidence, although I kept 
myself in the background out of regard to your 
feelings. I knew you did not like me, and I was 
content to do good by stealth, lest any extra ex- 
citement should cause you harm. You under- 
stand, I suppose?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Well, you look as if you didn’t, with that con- 
founded stare of yours,” he said, roughly. 

Brian turned his eyes to his favorite lantern, 
which he regarded with attention in lieu of Mi- 
chael Sewell. He had not thanked his brother- 
in-law for his kind thought of him, and it had 
not entered his head to do so, which was ungrate- 
ful, to say the least of it, Michael considered. 

“We wanted—Angelo and myself,” he contin- 
ued, “to keep the matter dark, and we fancied 
you would come round in an hour or two, and 
thank us for the course we had adopted—or rath- 
er which we had carried out, according to your 
first s tion “before you went altogether off 
your . So we kept it dark, and Angelo and 
I—we are stanch friends, I can tell you—have 
taken it in turns to watch over you since.” 

“ Where is Angelo now ?” asked Brian. 

It was his old question to Dorcas. He had a 
habit of repeating his questions until an answer 
was obtained, it was evident, and it was a habit 
to which Michael Sewell objected. 

“He’s not well. He could not undertake the 
sea-voyage which the doctor recommended for 
you,” was Michael’s answer. 

“ Recommended for me—in this storm ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What is the maniac’s name ?” 

“Look here, Brian, it can’t possibly matter to 
you what his name is,” Michael said, in an ag- 
grieved tone of voice, “and I can’t get on if you 
interrupt me in this fashion. I have done my 
best for you—I have stood by you when nobody 
else would—I have undertaken this journey be- 
cause you should not be left alone—I have been 
your best friend, when I found you floored com- 
pletely.” 

Still Brian Halfday did not thank him, which 
was particularly remarkable. 

“ And I'll stand by you to the last, old fellow, 
forgetting and forgiving all the by-gones,” he add- 
ed, laying his hand on Brian’s shoulder, “for you 
are my wife’s brother, and one of my kith and 
kin. You understand that?” 

“Yes,” responded Brian, shuddering under the 
friendly touch of his relative by marriage ; “ but 
I would prefer Dorcas’s looking after me now she 
is here.” 

“To be sure,” said Michael, frankly; “she is 
the better nurse; I am only a clumsy hand.” 

“Exactly. I should like to sleep now, if you 
don’t mind,” said Brian. 

“Why, you have just woke up,” said Michael, 
in disgust. 

“Still, I am tired,” answered Brian. 

“Very well, do as you like. I shall be glad 
to get on deck; I feel terribly queer again down 
here,” said Michael. 

Michael went above deck and into the fresh 
air. As he ascended the ladder, Brian felt half 





him and bathing his forehead, with Michael Sew- 
ell a spectator of the operation. 

“How are you, old fellow?” said Michael, fa- 
miliarly, as Brian came back to the working 
world again. 

“ Better, thank you,” answered Brian—“ much 
better.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 
MICHAEL OFFERS EVERY EXPLANATION. 


Tue brothers-in-law regarded each other attent- 
ively. They were both men on guard, for all 
their friendly interchange of civilities. The sight 
of Michael Sewell seemed to restore Brian to 
consciousness very rapidly, for presently he put 
his sister’s hand aside, and said, 

“Thank you, Dorcas; that will do.” 

“Dorcas thought you were going to die half an 
houg ago,” Michael Sewell said, with a forced 
laugh, “but I told her you were worth half a 
hundred dead ones yet.” 

Brian smiled at Do¥cas, and replied, 

“T hope so.” 

“And now you have come to your senses, 
Brian, I may as well tell you why I am here,” 
Michael continued. 

“T don’t think it matters much,” Brian said, a 
little restlessly ; “I would prefer to sleep, if you 
will allow me.” 

“Just as you like; but Dorcas wishes it.” 

“ Yes, Brian, I wish it,” said Dorcas for herself. 

Brian nodded to Michael by way of permission 





posed to ask another question—the old ques- 
tion as to the reason for Mabel Westbrook’s not 
coming to see him as he had wished—but he 
checked himself in time. He could not believe 
in any reply that might be given to him by such 
a liar as had done him the honor of taking his 
departure, and hence the question was unnec- 


essary. 
Dorcas turned to him after her husband’s de- 


rture. 

“There,” she said, triumphantly, “ you believe 
in him at last. You see what his real nature is 
for the first time.” 

“Oh yes, I see what his nature is,” replied Bri- 
an; “but I am in your hands till I get a little 
stronger, not his. You will remember that ?” 

“Yes; but how distrustful you are,” she an- 
swered. ; 

“ Distrust runs in the family, I am afraid,” said 
Brian. 

“ Ah! I know what you mean,” cried Dorcas ; 
“but I do not distrust him now. He has given 
me his word he meant no harm; it was alla silly 
flirtation, and more that woman’s fault than his, 
and just because he was so handsome. And he 
has explained every thing to you very clearly, 
Brian.” 

“Very clearly, yes,” answered Brian. “Now 
let me rest, and think the best of him that I can.” 

“You will try ?” 

“T will try, certainly,” Brian said. “Give me 
some water, please; you will find some in that 
bottle in the rack there.” 

He pointed to an ingenious contrivance near his 
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berth for suspending a small water bottle and 
lass without danger of spilling the contents, and 
reas filled the glass and gave it tohim. Aft- 
er he had drank, he turned himself feebly on his 
side and closed his eyes, and Dorcas Halfday 
watched him, and thought of the better times that 
might be coming to them all with the better un- 
derstanding of each other. 

Brian thought of many things, but Mabel West- 
brook would stand first and foremost and confuse 
matters. He wanted to reflect upon his present 
position, so far as his weak brain would allow— 
why he was in that ship at sea, and with what 
object Michael Sewell had sailed away with him 
from Scarborough; but though there seemed 
treachery in the background, and a settled plan 
which he could not fathom, he preferred to think 
of Mabel ; to wonder when he should see her, and 
when would be the first opportunity of his com- 
municating with her, and telling her where he 
was. He should be very glad to meet the light 
of her full gray eyes again; to tell her how he 
had longed for her presence, how unhappy and 
restless and dissatisfied he had been without her 
from the first moments of his consciousness. He 
was unable to account for Angelo’s breach of 
trust toward him ; surely there had been time to 
deliver the message and bring Mabel to the ship, 
unless Michael Sewell had betrayed them. That 
was the solution to it, he believed already. Mi- 
chael had been searching in his pocket-bock, and 
had discovered and confiscated the copy of Adam 
Halfday’s last will, the original of which Brian 
had left in charge of the new curator of Penton 
until he should return t6 claim it. Was he in 
any real danger from Michael Sewell’s hands? 
He thought there was nothing to alarm him in 
the position. The crew were friendly’and sym- 
pathetic; he was on his guard; and Dorcas was 
there to look after him. He drifted into sleep 
while endeavoring to marshal his ideas into form, 
and finding them forever being disturbed by Ma- 
bel Westbrook. What was she thinking of his 
silence all this while ? was his last speculation be- 
fore the world grew very misty, and he lost him- 
self within it. 

When he awoke again the daylight was about 
him, the hatches were removed from the entrance 
to the cabin, and the ship rocked less violently, 
or else the lantern, now extinguished, had be- 
come less volatile. He felt the better and stron- 
ger for his sleep, too, and his first thought on wak- 
ing was that the worst was over, and he should 
soon be himself again. Only a day or two more 
of this weakness and prostration, and then the 
new life, bright and radiant, and even Angelo 
Salmon glad to find him well. 

He turned in his berth, and discovered Michael 
Sewell at his bedside as if he had never left it. 
Michael was examining the water bottle and glass 
arrangement to which we have alluded, but he 
faced Brian quickly as the movement of the bed- 
clothes assured him that the invalid was waking. 

“ Well,” he said, “how are you by this time, 
Brian?” 

“ Better,” was the reply. 

“T’m glad to hear it. Stronger altogether, do 
you think ?” 

“Yes, stronger altogether,” repeated Brian. 
“Where is Dorcas? I thought she was—” 

Then Brian came to a full stop, as if it were 
not worth while troubling his brother-in-law with 
the nature of his thoughts. 

“Dorcas is feeling the effect of coming on 
board the ship,” said Michael, “and is not so 
well as she was. How she has stood it all this 
time, the Lord knows; I don’t. But she’s sick 
enough now—and serve her right too,” he 
added. 

“Ts she on deck *” 

a Yes.” 

“Don’t disturb her on my account,” said Bri- 
an. “I do not require any attendance at present. 
Is the storm over ?” 

“Yes, and be d——d; but I haven’t come to 
talk about the storm,” he replied. 

“T would rather you would not talk at all,” 
said Brian, quietly; “conversation does me no 
good in my present state of health.” 

“ But I want to talk to you, and seriously too,” 
said Michael, bluntly; “and we may not have 
another chance.” 

Brian regarded his sister’s husband cautiously 
and critically; with the absence of Dorcas the 
manner of the man had changed, and there was 
a heavy shadow which was significant upon his 
face. 

“Go on,” said Brian; “let me hear what you 
have to say.” 

“There’s no talking business before that fool- 
ish wife of mine,” Michael Sewell continued ; 
“and this is a serious business, or I am much 
mistaken. You came to Scarborough with the 
fixed intention of reducing me to beggary; in 
some way or othér your spies tracked’ me to the 
‘Mastodon,’ and you followed at their heels. 
That was not fair or straightforward, and I don’t 
like it.” 

“T hadn’t an idea you were in Yorkshire,” Bri- 
an replied. 

“Tt’s a lie, Brian,” said Michael; “and it’s no 
use my pretending to believe what you say. I 
have proofs to the contrary.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“When you were very bad—raving, in fact—I 
thought you would die, and I had better look aft- 
er your effects and take possession of them before 
any.one else interfered. I opened your pocket- 
book for one thing,” Michael confessed. 

“ And took away the copy of Adam Halfday’s 
last will,” Brian concluded for him. 

“T own it,” said Michael, “and I will own more 
than that. If it had been the will itself, I should 
have taken it, and destroyed it.” 

“Well,” said Brian, “it’s a plain acknowledg- 
ment. I am glad I left the original behind me.” 

“TI would have destroyed it for your sister's 
sake as well as my own,” Michael said, “to save 
the misery and excitement which the production 





of another will would create. For look here, Bri- 
an, I will fight your claim to the death, if I spend 
every penny in law to defend myself; I will dis- 
pute the genuineness of that cursed document 
inch by inch.” 

“ You will have no case,” said Brian, calmly. 

“Or [ll bolt with the money rather than you 
shall have it,” he remarked. 

“ Tt will not be the first time you have bolted,” 
was Brian’s caustic response. 

It was an unwise answer for a man so much 
in Michael Sewell’s power as he was, and Brian 
felt that it was so the instant after the taunt had 
left his lips. He was always saying imprudent 
or harsh things ; it was his old habit strong upon 
him, and a sign he was getting better, unless this 
was the ruling habit “strong in death.” 

Michael Sewell’s face deepened in color with 
the rage at his heart. 

“Tf you weren’t flat on your back, I should 
have put you there for that speech,” he burst 
forth. “ Don’t say any thing like it again, if we’re 
to keep friends, or you value the little life left in 

ou.” 

Brian Halfday was not dismayed by this ex- 
plosion of wrath. He kept his eyes on Michael 
and said, 

“T don’t want this money for myself, and I 
shall not take it from you to enrich myself.” 

“T did not believe that rubbishing tale about 
restoring it to Miss Westbrook until a few days 
since ; but if you are going to marry the Yankee 
girl, that’s another matter,” said Michael. 

“Think so, if you will. It is hardly worth dis- 
cussing,” replied Brian. 

“Oh, by’ Heaven, but it is!” cried Michael, fu- 
riously. “Iam not going to be worried gray be- 
fore my time by your infernal opposition. I say 
it is time to speak out.” 

“Speak out, then,” Brian said. “I can not es- 
cape you, it is evident.” 

Michael Sewell did not respond readily to this 
invitation. He had failed to frighten Brian Half- 
day even in the weak condition in which the ex- 
curator was, and, with the exception of a terrible 
alternative, there was not much to be done. 

“Look here,” he said, in a low, sullen tone, 
can not we compromise this affair without the 
law’s interference? You would not leave me 
and your own sister to starve. Suppose we halve 


. the amount of what is left, and say nothing of 


the new will that has turned up.’ 

“T can not agree to any thing.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“Tt is Miss Westbrook’s money. See Miss 
Westbrook for yourself, and make that restitu- 
tion to her which your honor demands,” said 
Brian. 

“Oh yes,” said Michael, ironically; “she’s too 
fond of me—much.” 

“You may trust her to be generous.” 

“May 1?” he rejoined. “I shall not attempt 
so dangerous an experiment as to trust myself to 
any woman.” 

“‘ As you please.” 

“That is all you have to say about this will?” 
Michael asked. 

“Save this, that I will destroy it if you or Dor- 
cas will place in Mabel Westbrook’s hands the 
money which belongs to her,” said Brian. 

“You mean all the money that’s left?” said 
Michael, with a short laugh. 

“Well, all that is left.” 

Michael Sewell walked about for a minute or 
two in a state of indecision of purpose that was 
remarkable, then he stopped at the head of Bri- 
an’s berth, and said, 

“Tf you were to die to-day, Dorcas would be 
the next of kin.” 

“ But I am not going to die,” Brian replied. 

“Life is uncertain, Brian,” Michael replied, 
gloomily, “and you are subject to strange te- 
lapses that even your doctors can not understand. 
The crew bear testimony to that.” 

“T shall have no further relapse,” Brian affirm- 
ed, confidently ; “‘and I am not quite certain that 
I can not leave my berth.” 

“ And you will consent to no compromise ?” 

“Not for myself,” was Brian’s answer. 

Michael stamped his foot upon the floor, mut- 
tered an oath, and said, 

“ Do what you will, then, and all the harm that 
follows be on your own head.” 

“T am not afraid.” 

“Your fault—not mine. By God! not mine,” 
Michael Sewell shouted, as he tramped heavily 
and fiercely up the stairs to the deck. When he 
was in the fresh air hé came to a full stop, turn- 
ed very white, and put his hands to his thick neck- 
cloth to loosen it, as though a sense of suffoca- 
tion had suddenly come over him. Dorcas, who 
seemed ever on the alert when her husband was 
in question, saw him from her place on deck, and 
rose to approach him, or resume her watch by 
Brian’s side. He had turned, however, and de- 
scended two stairs of the cabin, as if to exchange 
a few more words with Brian, then he changed his 
mind and stepped back on deck, with so awful a 
look upon his face that her own heart sank as 
though a mask had dropped from him and show- 
ed her what he was. She shrank back instinct- 
ively, and he did not see her as he walked to the 
ship's side, and stood with his left hand clutch- 
ing at the rigging, and his eyes glaring out at 
sea. It was a fixed, set look that nothing seem- 
ed to alter—a man struck suddenly to stone 
might have looked like unto it. 

Had any thing happened to Brian, she won- 
dered, but she did not run and see for herself; 
there was that in her husband’s appearance 
which held her spell-bound where she was. The 
sailor lad was diving head-foremost into the 
cabin to inquire after the health of the man he 
had helped to nurse, and he would scream or cry 
out if Michael had killed her brother. If Michael 
had killed him! What a foul, wicked thought to 
cross her mind, when Michael was always to be 
trusted, and as anxious for Brian’s recovery as 
she was! 





The minutes dragged on slowly, but all wag 
quiet in Brian’s berth; the sailor boy remained 
below, and she fancied she could hear him laugh- 
ing with her brother, while Michael Sewell still 
stared out at sea with those dead eyes of his. 
Suddenly his right hand wandered to his breast 
pocket, and, for the first time, he glanced round 
with a quick, nervous expression, as of a man 
fearful of being watched at a crisis in his life. 
He did not see Dorcas, although she was ap- 
proaching him stealthily ; it was the movements 
of the crew in which he was interested, not his 
wife. He had utterly forgotten her. 

She was at his side, however, and clinging to 
his wrist with nervous fingers the instant he had 
withdrawn his hand from his pocket. There 
was something in his hand, and she had guessed 
what it was, and was struggling to secure it. 
He uttered an oath in his surprise at being taken 
unawares, and endeavored to free himself from 
the clutch of his wife, but in vain, She was pos- 
sessed in her new frenzy of a strength stronger 
than his own. 

“Give me that. Give it me, Michael,” she 
cried. “TI will have it!” 

“Give you what?” he muttered between his 
set teeth. 

“The vial—you know it is the poison.” 

“Well, haven’t I had enough of life?” he 
asked, sullenly. ‘“ What will life be worth after 
your brother has ruined me ?” 

“Oh, Michael, is it that? I was afraid you— 
But how can he ruin you? How is it possible ?” 

“There is another will. It is my life or his,” 
he said, in a low whisper; “ which is it to be ?” 

“You are mad, Michael. Give me the vial, 
and then I'll speak,” cried Doreas. “I can not 
trust you with the vial.” 

He strove to free himself from her clutch 
again, and this time with success, but the vial 
slipped from his grasp in the effort, and went 
rolling unbroken along the deck. Dorcas, witha 
shriek that attracted the attention of the crew, 
dashed at it and secured it. The vial was corked 
still, but empty ! 

Michael was close at her side. 

“Be silent, for God’s sake—for mine!” he 
hissed in her ears, 

Dorcas recoiled from him and went swiftly to- 
ward the cabin, and he stood still and let her go, 
until she had reached the first step downward, 
when he followed her. 

“T am sorry, Dorcas. I was mad and des- 
perate,” he said. “Save him—I don’t want to 
kill him now—I am not so bad as that.” 

“Ha! Heaven help us—how is it to be done ?” 
she cried. 

“The water bottle—empty it,” he whispered; 
“ quick !” 

Dorcas dashed down the steps to find the sailor 
boy at the side of Brian’s berth and Brian talk- 
ing to him. There was an empty glass in Brian’s 
hand, and he was giving it back to his rough at- 
tendant as she ran toward him. 

“ Have you—have you drunk the water, Brian?” 
Dorcas cried. “Oh, for Heaven’s sake, tell me!” 

“Yes,” replied her brother, “I have. What 
of it?” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


UT flowers from luxuriant country gardens, 

or from fields and forests, are often sent by 
post to absent friends. These sometimes reach 
their destination in good condition; but not 
unfrequently, on opening the box, the beautiful 
blossoms are found faded or fallen to pieces. 
The London Queen gives a few directions in re- 
gard to packing flowers, which may be found 
useful: ‘* Always cut the flowers early, in the 
cool of the morning, and when in their prime. 
Take a piece of cotton-wool, wet it, and wring 
it out, then twist it about the stalks. If tin 
boxes are used, they must not have sharp cor- 
ners, or they will be rejected at the post-office, 
but, when properly made, they excel all others 
for the purpose in question. At the bottom of 
one of these place a piece of stout brown paper; 
let this be well damped, then lay the flowers 
carefully in, placing a piece of silver or tissue 
paper between each, to prevent their bruising 
each other. Over all place a piece of the same 
paper, and on this a little cotton wool. Cover 
the box with paper, and the flowers will reach 
the extremities of the kingdom in good condi- 
tion.’”’ If flowers are placed in contact with dry ~ 
cotton-wool, it clin to them and abstracts 
their moisture; if the cotton is too wet, the 
moisture is shaken over the flowers, and injures 
their colors. If blossoms are cut after exposure 
to the sun, they are much more liable to fall to 
pieces on a journey. A bud is beaidtiful, but 
when it expands in water it is not so perfect, 
either in form or color, as when it opens in the 
natural way. This, however, is of no great im- 
portance, except when a flower is sent for a spe- 
cial purpose, or as a specimen of a particular 
variety. 





Close by the Women’s Pavilion on the Cen- 
tennial grounds is a Kindergarten school on 
the Froebel system. Three times a week twen- 
i little children are sent from the Northern 
Home for Soldiers’ Orphans and Destitute Chil- 
dren, in Philadelphia, and at ten o'clock exer- 
cises commence in the neat little school-house. 
The teacher has two assistants, and as the chil- 
dren have been in training for some months, 
they are sufficiently advanced to illustrate the 
advantages of the system. 


At the recent Commencement of the Theolog- 
ical School of Boston University, seven out of 
the seventeen members of the graduating class 
were chosen to give addresses. One of these 
was the only woman in the class and the first 
woman graduate of the school, Miss Anna Oli- 
ver, of New York, and a graduate, also, of Rut- 
gers College. 





The exhibit of Swiss watches in the Main 
Building is very fine. The attention of visitors 
is specially attracted to specimens of marvelous- 
ly small watches. One, placed side by side with 
@ gold dollar, is decidedly the smaller of the 
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two; yet it is as complete in all its mechanism 
as a full-sized time-keeper, and runs as accurate- 
ly. This tiny chronicler of time was made en- 
tirely under a powerful magnifying-glass. There 
is also a large display of the various “ parts’’ of 
which watches are composed, and of watch- 
makers’ tools. ; 





The Milwaukee Sentinel reports that on June 
5 the head of Lake Superior was covered with 
ice for twenty miles down, and ofa thickness of 
from ten to twenty feet. 





It is pleasing to note that the Hartford ice 
companies advertise a reduction in the price of 
ice. They will doubtless sell the more for it, 
and thus be really gainers, 





Six thousand silk-worms from San Francisco 
have arrived at the Centennial, and have taken 
up their location in Agricultural Hall, where 
they make themselves quite at home, and some 
have already commenced spinning for the pleas- 
ure of curious visitors. 





The Brooklyn Board of Health, having inves- 
tigated the sanitary condition of various prem- 
ises where cows are kept, and the quality of milk 
offered for sale, have directed that various sani- 
tary ordinances be strictly enforced. Among 
these is the following, ‘‘ That every cow shall 
in mild and pleasant weather have at least four 
hours’ éxercise in the open air.’’ This is good 
news for the poor stable-kept creatures, as well 
as for consumers of milk. 





Over the entrance to the Egyptian Depart- 
ment at the Exhibition is the inscription, “The 
oldest people of the world sends its morning 
greeting to the youngest nation.’’ Within there 
is an immense crocodile; fragments of ancient 
temples; a door of an old mosque in Cairo, 
wonderfully inlaid with ivory and ebony, but 
rusty with age; elegantly embroidered velvet 
tray covers; vestments wronght in gold; heavy 
gilt trappings for horses, specimens of the pro- 
ductions of the valley of the Nile; and number- 
less other things full of interest to the curious. 





The New York Directory for 1876 contains 
2150 Smiths, of whom 212 are Johns. There 
are also Smyths, Smythes, Schmidts, Schmitts, 
Schmids, Schmitzes, Smidts, Smitts, and one 
Schmit. 





Certain persons bearing the name of Turney 
assert themselves to be relatives of Mr. A. T. 
Stewart, and are making efforts to contest his 
will. 





Many of the animals brought from India by 
the Prince of Wales have been temporarily lo- 
cated at the Zoologica! Gardenz, London, where 
the public have an opportunity to inspect them. 
But a number of the animals have been sent to 
the royal residence in Norfolk. The ‘“‘gem” of 
the collection is a beautiful gazelle, which re- 
joices in the name of “Lalla Rookh.” There 
are several pairs of ponies, one pair being only 
about three feet high, with short frizzled manes. 
Thres Brahmin cows, about half the size of an 
ordinary English cow, have sleek coats of whit- 
ish-gray, with long thin white tails tipped with 
a tuft of black curly hair. There are four brace 
of dogs, singular-looking creatures, some being 
hairless and of a dark lead-color. In the collec- 
tion there are also some peculiar-looking ani- 
mals called the hog-deer. 





The steam-engine in the Women’s Pavilion is 
under the care of a Miss Allison.” She has been 
a lover of machinery from a child, and has re- 
ceived a thorough scientific education. In an- 
swer to a question in regard to women running 
engines as a regular business, she said that there 
were thousands of small engines in use in vari- 
ous parts of the country which women might 
manage. The work was less tedious than many 
of the usual avocations adopted by women, and 
an engine required far less attention than a wom- 
an gives daily to a child under her care. 





Which will conquer, the Colorado farmer or 
the Colorado beetle? Warned by the ravages 
made last year by the grasshoppers, the farmers 
commenced their assaults early in the season, 
and all Colorado is watching the result of their 
efforts with entomological interest. How do 
they fight them? They sluice*them down the 
ditches with water, gather them up in heaps, 
and burn them; they set cans of coal-oil drip- 
ping slowly at the heads of their ditches, and 
the slightest touch of the oily tilm which floats 
down with the running water destroys the yoang 
grasshopper; they drag the ground with huge 
harrows covered with blazing brush, and the 
flame scorches its tiny millions to death; they 


draw pape or platforms, smeared with tar, 
along the fieius, and the insects, in trying to hop 
over, fall on the tar and stick there. Yet, with 
all these devices, the farmers have only succeed- 


ed in thinning out the beetles. 

Amantine Lucile Aurore Dupin, better known 
as ** George Sand’’—a woman of remarkable tal- 
ent, and illustrious among modern writers—re- 
cently died in France, at the age of seventy-two. 
Born in Paris in 1804, she spent her childhood 
at the Chatean de Nohant, near La Chatre, in 
charge of her grandmother ; for her father died 
when she was but four years old, and her moth- 
er was little fitted to have the care of a nervous, 
sensitive child. At Nohant she received her 
early education, at Nohant she spent much of 
her time in maturer life, and there she was buried. 
For three years she was in a convent, and at 
eighteen was married to Baron Dudevant. The 
marriage proved an unhappy one, and after some 
years husband and wife separated, she retaining 
the care of her two children.- Meanwhile she 
had won a literary reputation under the nom de 

ume of George Sand—a name she constructed 
ee that of Jules Sandean, with whom she com- 
posed her first novel, Rose et Blanche. She sus- 
tained and added to her celebrity by every work 
she issued; and the number was between sixty 
and a hundred. Few women have acquired such 
fame in literature—few have shown such unceas- 
ing industry in mental labor. Many and just 
criticisms have been made in regard to her ec- 
centric habits and immoral social relations— 
many, it may be, that are unjust. Let the evil 
of her life die with her, and only what was noble 
be remembered. 
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“AN AUDIENCE AT AGRIPPA’S.” 
y JE advise our readers to preserve in their 

portfolios or elsewhere this exquisite en- 
graving, copied, with all the skill of which the 
burin is capable, from one of the latest pictures 
of Lawrence Alma Tadema, which has attracted 
marked attention in this year’s exhibition of the 
Royal Academy of London, and which may be 
cited as a fine example of the rare technical ex- 
cellences of the celebrated artist. .The drawing 
and composition are admirable, and the subject 
gives full scope for the eminent colorist to ex- 
haust in its delineation the richest hues of his 
palette. 

Blackwood’s Magazine says of this remarkable 
picture, which it styles one of the gems of the 
exhibition, “ Mr. Alma Tadema’s picture is small 
in comparison with some of his former produc- 
tions. And he, too, paints one kind of st rt 
with which his name has gradually become asso 
ciated ; but his work is too conscientious and his 
inspiration too genuine to risk either repetition 
or eccentricity. i audience 





The subject is the 
chamber of Agrippa, and the great man is de- 
scending the marble stairs, followed by his clients, 
to take his place upon the judgment-seat. Is it 
the Pantheon, noblest of old temples, that appears 
through the window behind? The atmosphere 








“AN AUDIENCE AT AGRIPPA’S.”—[From tue Picture 
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that pervades this marble chamber is wonderful. 
The grateful calmness and whiteness that tone 
down the warmth into something not only sup- 
portable but pleasant, md@ke themselves felt by 
the spectator through the eye. Agrippa, digni- 
fied and princely, steps down the airy steps ; the 
attendant scribes bow before him, and every thing 
awaits his appearance. It is a moment of expec- 
tation—of preparation ; but every thing so far is 
calmly official. There are no troubled groups to 
be judged, and, indeed, no especial story to tell ; 
but the management of the light and air is ad- 
mirable, and the descending figure is full of as- 
sured and simple dignity.” 

Alma Tadema, many of whose works have cross- 
ed the ocean, notable among which is a remarka- 
ble pictorial page of Frankish history in the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, was born at Dronryp, in the 
Netherlands, January 8, 1836. He was a pupil 
of Baron Leys in the School of Art at Antwerp, 
where he gave early promise of excellence. Soon 
after completing his artistic studies, he took up 
his abode in England, where he became a natu- 
ralized subject, and where he was cordially re- 
ceived by his brother artists, being elected a mem- 
ber of the Society of Painters in Water-Colors 
and an associate member of the Royal Academy. 

le has also received many marks of distinction 
from other countries, being a member of the acad- 
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emies of Berlin, Amsterdam, and Munich, as well 
as Knight of St. Michael of Bavaria, the French 
Legion of Honor, and other orders. Though par- 
ticularly fond of classical subjects, he is by no 
means exclusive in his devotion to this theme, as 
may be seen by the following list of a number of 
his more important works; with the dates of their 
production: “The Education of the Grandchil- 
dren of Clotilde,” 1861 ; “ How they amused them- 
selves in Egypt 8000 Years ago,” 1863; “ Egyp- 
tian Game” and “Catullus at Lesbia’s,” 1865; 
“ Agrippina visiting'the Ashes of Germanicus,” 
1866, and “ A Roman Dance,” same year ; “ Phid- 
ias and the Elgin Marbles,” 1868; “ Pyrrhic 
Dance” and “ A Wine Shop,” 1869; “A Roman 
Amateur,” 1870; “A Roman Emperor,” 1871; 
“The Mummy” (Roman period), “ The Improvisa- 

” and “ Death of the First-born,” all in 1872 ; 
“The Siesta,” “The Cherries,” and “ Fishing,” 
1873 ; and since then, “ Joseph, Overseer of Pha- 
raoh’s Granaries,” “A Sculpture Gallery,” “A 
Picture Gallery,” “ Autumn,” “Goad Friends,” 
“On the Steps of the Capitoly’ “Water Pets,” 
“ After the Dance,” and“ Cleopatra.” 

An excellent portrait of Mr. L. Alma Tadema, 
with a picturesque description of his residence, 
“Townsend House,” from the pen of Mr. Mon- 
cure D, Conway, may be found in Harper's Mag- 
azine for December, 1874. 








THE SORROWS OF WERTHER. 

T Frankfort, in a small street, called Grosser 
Hirschgraben, there exists to this da¥ a des- 

olate old mansion which belonged to the ancestors 
of Goethe, and where his arms—three lyres sur- 
mounting a star—were conspicuously displayed 
over the door. Strangers are still shown the lit- 
tle attic, with three sloping windows in the roof, 
where, in the first flush of life, and opening on a 
career of unexampled success, but beset with that 
“ maladie de limagination” described by Madame 
De Staél as the disease of the epoch, he prepared 
a romance which stirred up the youth of the day 
almost in the same degree as Schiller’s Robbers, 
but with far less poetical excuse, to tempests of 
wild and uncontrollable passion—a romance which 
combines so great a monotony of incident with 
such violent mental conflicts that it may be said 
to produce the same sort of dizziness which is ex- 
perienced when one stands on the edge of a pree- 
ipice. The Sorrows of Werther was the product 
of the revolutionary spirit of the age, which was 
ready to level to the ground good sense and so- 
cial order—almost its first-fruits—introducing a 
state of doubt and disbelief upon every question 
of religion and morality, and plinging- even liter- 
ature itself into a sea of licent sion. Of 
all his works, it iz that which @xe the great- 
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est influence over his countrymen. It paved the 
way to every kind of error and romantic delusion, 
upset excitable imaginations, raised a pedestal to 
frantic lovers, and planted groves to tle deities 
of melancholy and despair. 

In later years Goethe himself turned from the 
work of his youth with regret and aversion. 
When years had cleared his insight and settled 
his aims, he satirized the authors who had simply 
followed in his footsteps, calling them “ profes- 
sional sentimentalists,” and ridiculing that broth- 
erly love and spiritual communion from which 
arose, as Jean Paul Richter wittily remarked, “ « 
universal love for all men and beasts—except re- 
viewers !” 

Wilkes used to say that he never had been a 
Wilkite ; and Goethe, with his large-mindedness, 
his self-mastery, his moral grandeur, his genuine 
excellence, never was a Werther; but unfortu- 
nately the fiction, which met with so much sym- 
pathy from the social organization of the day, 
was fellowed by a host of minor works, letters, 
memoirs, and novels, of which the theme was 
identical ; and if in Byron and in Rousseau might 
be found a still greater vitality of poison, the de- 
spairing sentimentalism of Werther was more 
easy to copy, and led to more tragically ludicrous 
results. Suicide became the fashion in the same 
manner as to dress like “ © 
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Madame De Staél, or to be the “femme de trente 
ans” under the reign of Balzac. The German 
Cupid was provided with a brace of pistols in- 
stead of the traditional bow and arrows, and no 
man who aspired in the mildest degree to poetic 
celebrity would have been otherwise than disap- 
pointed to be deprived by prosperity of a fair 
excuse to terminate his days like Werther, and 
to be buried like him beyond the pale of the 
Church. 

So wholly were the young men of Germany 
possessed with the morbid disease of the day that, 
not content with making the tragic end of the do- 
mestic drama the same, it was even necessary that 
the mise en scéne should also be identical, and that 
the details should be carried out in every minute 
particular. In the first place, the deadly weapon 
has to be borrowed, and then the blighted being, 
disgusted with the world,-unsatisfied in his crayv- 
ings, overwhelmed by his position, seeing no end 
to his wretchedness except the grave, sits down 
before his bureau to destroy his papers, and to in- 
form his friends, in tremulous writing, that “he 
has seen the woods and fields for the last time.” 
He implores pardon of his rival “for having 
troubled the peace of his household,” and adjures 
him “to make his ange} happy.” About eleven 
he feels it incumbent on him “to take leave of 
the Great Bear and other constellations,” and he 
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has also to leave a few lines desiring that his re- 
mains may be protected, “ and (since pious Chris- 
tians might not choose their bodies to rest in the 
vicinity of such a poor unhappy wretch) buried 
under two lime-trees, or else in some remote val- 
ley, or else near some highway which priest and 
Levite might avoid, but where the good Samari- 
tan may come to shed a tear.” 

A little apparently superfluous comedy has to 
be gone through in the way of packing up and 
ordering horses for an imaginary journey; and 
lastly, the beloved image of “ Margaret,” “Ot- 
tilie,” or “Gretchen” is invoked before her por- 
trait, in profile, on which is imprinted “ thousands 
of kisses,” and at midnight, with the last stroke 
of the clock, a pistol-shot is heard, which ends the 
dream of life. 

That such a fiction, or any similar fictions, 
should have enraptured the world, appears amaz- 
ing, and in spite of Zimmermann, who asserts 
that the first part of The Sorrows of Werther oc- 
casioned him so much emotion that he was obliged 
to wait a fortnight before commencing the sec- 
ond, and Kotzebue, who writes, “I can not find 
words to express the overpowering emotions ex- 
cited in my soul by this wonderful philosophical 
romance,” the readers of our own day will in all 


probability incline sooner to the criticism of Dr. - 


Johnson when he said, “ Sir, a man might write 
such stuff forever, if he would but abandon his 
mind to it.” 








HIS DEAD. 


He laid the ferns about her feet, 
And two white lilies in her hands, 
With “Fare you well, my lady sweet; 
I can not speak; God understands.” 


. Then to the empty East he fled 
(Alas! there was no cross to bear); 
He asked but to forget his dead, 
And Memory mocked him in his prayer. 


He hurried to the clamorous West, 
Where nothing is remembered long. 
She died afresh in work, in rest, 
In speech, in silence, and in song. 


The fatal North, the lingering South, 
Like answer to his quest did give. 

Then heard he from an angel’s mouth— 
“Live with thy dead, and she shall live !” 


He let no meaner love intrude, 
He shut him from the world away; 
pressed by that soft solitude, 
She died more deeply every day. 


He cried aloud,“ O angel-word! 
Can it be true that thou hast lied %” 
The answer smote him like a sword— 
“TI bade thee live, but thou hast died.” 


Then he took heart, and filled his days 
With love of men, and labored hard, 
Made toil his prayer, and tears his praise, 

"And took no thought for his. reward. 


At last she shone into his eyes 
No angel—his familiar wife. 
“Can this be death?” amazed, he cries. 
“ Nay, love,” she answered, “this is Life.” 











THE FOUR-AND-TWENTY EN- 
CHANTED BLACKBIRDS. 


NCE upon a time there lived a king and a 
queen who had no less than twenty-six chil- 
dren, six girls and twenty boys. To save the 
trouble of inventing names for so many, the par- 
ents simply called them by the letters of the al- 
habet —thus, the girls were A, E, I, 0, U, and 
, and the boys were B, C, D, F, G, H, and so on. 


, By these names they were known all over the 


kingdom, though B was so like R that they were 
often mistaken for each other. J, too, was very 
slim and elegant for a boy, and if you did not 
look at his dress, you might have supposed him 
to be his sister I. M and W were easily distin- 
guished from the rest, because they were much 
fatter. F’s voice was very like V’s, but their 
faces were quite different. In the same way, 
when B and P had a celd in their heads, you 
could not have told which was speaking. 

They were all very good children except one, 
whom we are going to talk about presently. 
There never was a family so kind to each other. 
When H lost himself, as he often did, the rest 
all ran to find him. When R got into a scrape, 
as he sometimes did, his brothers and sisters 
would come and beg that they might be punish- 
ed instead of him, especially W, who was his 
chief crony, and used to do some of his hard ex- 
ercises for him. If C and K, who did not always 
agree, n to fight, their brothers always tried 
to pos them. And when 0 cried, as she 
was fond of doing, hor sisters did all they could 
to comfort her. They were always either at 
their lessons or playing together, and their favor- 
ite game was spelling. It was very pretty to see 
them running into rows so as to make up such 
words as love, beauty, hope, joy, jam, wisdom, and 
so forth. They did not care to have any other 
playmates, but sometimes they wished there had 
been two P’s among them, for then they would 
have been able to spell happy, which was what 
they all felt from morning till night. 

All? No, there was one who was not good, 


* nor happy either, and that was crooked Z, who, 


being the youngest, had been spoiled, and had 
grown up selfish and ill-tempered. From the 
time that he was able to think, i had been dis- 
contented with every thing, though he was petted 
by every body, and had not nearly so much to do 
as the rest. He wanted to be grown up and have 
plenty of money, as his papa had, and be able to 
eat as much bread and honey as he pleased, like 

his mamma. He was angry because he was 
peor and ugly, and because he could not play 
at spelling so well as his sister E, who was the 





most active of all in these games, and the great- 
est favorite with every body. He made himself 
very unhappy by thinking that he was the youn- 
gest, and by envying his eldest brother, B, who 
would become king in good time after their fa- 
ther. He should have taken-a lesson from his 
sister Y, the next above him in age, who was al- 
ways very happy, and whose little Grecian nose 
was poked into every thing merry and lively 
which went on; indeed, she was such a romp 
that people sometimes said she was more like a 
boy than a girl. But no—poor Z took no pleas- 
ure except in being miserable, and he came to 
hate his brothers and sisters because they were 
not so miserable as himself. Then a dreadful 
thought came into his mind. If he could but get 
rid of all the rest, he would be left the only child, 
and the kingdom would all belong to him when 
his father died. 

Now it must be known that each of the princes 
and princesses had sixpence a week given to his 
or her royal highness for pocket-money. Most 
of them used to club their money together to have 
jam at tea, or put their sixpences in the savings- 
bank to buy a present for the king and queen on 
their birthdays; but Z was very greedy, and gen- 
erally went at once to spend his sixpence at a 
sweet-shop near the palace, kept by an ugly old 
woman who had lately come to live there. This 
old woman was really a very wicked and power- 
ful witch, who hated all the men and women in 
the world, and especially the children, to whom it 
was her greatest pleasure to sell a sort of poison- 
ed toffee, that always made them ill. But she 
rather liked Z, because he did not like other peo- 
ple, and would let him have two ounces of barley- 
sugar for three half-pence. So he used to sit in 
her shop for hours, making himself sick, and tell- 
ing her how much he envied his brothers and 
sisters. 

“Would you really like to get rid of them?” 
said she, one day, when he was talking in this 
style. 

“ Of course,” said Z. “Shouldn't I be a king, 
and have whatever I pleased, if the rest were out 
of the way ?” 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh!” grunted the witch. It was 
her way of laughing for joy to find that there 
was some one in the world almost as wicked as 
herself. “Now what will you give me if I help 
you to get them out of the way?” 

“Give you—oh! I'll give you any thing I can. 
I'll give you my sixpence next Saturday, and when 
I am king, I will make you a duchess.” 

“Ugh! ugh!—a nice duchess I should make! 
But bring the sixpence, and we will see.” 

So next Saturday, as soon as lessons were over, 
Z got his pocket-money, and ran down to the old 
woman’s shop, eager to make the bargain she had 
proposed to him. 

“Ugh! ugh!” she chuckled, ringing the six- 
pence on the counter to see that it was a good 
one. “That’s right—that’s right, my dear; you 
shall be the king yet. You have only to mix this 
meal with some of their food,and your brothers 
and sisters will all turn into blackbirds, and nev- 
er trouble you any more.” With that she brought 
out a small bag of rye meal, and filled Z’s pocket 
with it, and he ran back to the palace as fast as 
his long legs would carry him. 

When he got back it was not yet dinner-time, 
for the children at fashionable palaces dine so 
late as two o’clock often. Z went into the kitch- 
en, and looked about him, which he could easily 
do, as the cook had gone out to the poultry yard 
for a moment to fetch an egg or two to put into 
the pudding. She had left the pot boiling on the 
fire, and before she came back Z emptied the rye 
meal out of his pocket into it, and stole away 
without being seen. And when the cook came 
back and went on stirring the pudding, she little 
knew what mischief she was helping to do. 

Ding, dong! ding, dong! went the dinner-bell, 
and all the royal children came flocking into the 
nursery, where their old nurse, Dame Etcetera, 
had already laid the table, and set out the silver 
spoons and forks and mugs, given to each of the 
princes and princesses by their fairy godmothers. 
Their dinner was plain, though good; the king 
did not like his children to grow up too fond of 
eating. First,they had roast mutton, with pota- 
toes and cabbage, and any one who didn’t clear 
up his plate, fat and all, was not allowed to have 
any pudding. It was a capital pudding that day 
—flour and eggs and milk and raisins and lem- 
on peel—and the children began to clap their 
hands when they saw it, all except the biggest 
ones, who were too dignified, and pretended not 
to care. Each of them was helped in order— 
first the young princesses, beginning with the 
eldest, then the princes—and before long the 
clattering of spoons up and down the long nurs- 
ery table told that the pudding would soon be 
disposed of. Only little Y stole up to old Etcet- 
era, and whispered, 

“ Nurse dear, I have eaten enough: may I take 
my pudding to some poor person? I have seen 
some to-day, looking, oh! so miserable.” 

“That’s a kind-hearted little dear!” said Dame 
Etcetera, giving her a kiss. “Run off with you, 
and be sure to be back in time for tea.” 

So Y got her little straw hat, ornamented with 
pheasant’s feathers to show that she was a prin- 
cess, and slipped out of the palace, leaving her 
brothers and sisters to the enjoyment of their 
pudding. 

And they did enjoy it—all but sulky Z, who sat 
playing with his spoon and looking as if nothing 
was good enough for him. Nurse Etcetera, who 
little suspected the truth, thought he was only in 
one of his usual tantrums, and spoke sharply to 
him. 

“Come, eat your pudding, your Royal High- 
ness !” 

“T don’t like it,” said Z, beginning to whimper. 

“Tf you don’t eat it at once, it shall be set 
aside, and given you for your tea.” 

Z cried and sulked; but that was no : 
The royal family had been brought up to do as 





they were bid, and he knew he should have to 
eat his pudding sooner or later. However, he 
thought it would not matter, as, if any harm hap- 
pened to him as well as his brothers and sisters, 
he could go to his friend the witch and have it 


set right. So he finished his plate of pudding; 


and ad all went into the garden to play. 
Now what shall we play at?” said X, who 
was very stupid, and never could begin any thing. 

“Let us play at ‘I spy,’” E was going to say, 
but the words changed in her mouth into “I fly ;” 
and to the astonishment of all the brothers and 
sisters except Z, they found that their clothes had 
suddenly become feathers, their arms wings, their 
mouths bills, and their feet claws. In one min- 
ute more, where a crowd of merry children had 
been running about, you could see nothing but 
a flock of four-and-twenty blackbirds, twittering 
and fluttering, and scraping as if to ask one an- 
other what it all meant. 

Z was not among them. As soon as he felt 
himself changed into a bird, he flew off, awkward- 
ly enough, but as fast as his new wings could car- 
ry him, to the house of the witch, But when he 
arrived there he found nobody but a great ugly 
cockatoo, which flew at him with the most horri- 
ble screams, and attacked him with its claws. 
Z defended himself as well as he could, and when 
they had pecked at each other till both of them 
were tired, they flew away, and were never heard 
of again. 

Now this cockatoo was no other than the old 
witch, whom Y had seen, and, pitying her wretch- 
ed appearance, had offered her the pudding which 
she was carrying. The old woman never refused 
any thing, and never was grateful for any thing. 
Without a word of thanks, she seized the plate 
from Y’s hands and began to gobble up its con- 
tents. But before she had quite finished, what 
was Y’s horror and amazement to hear her give 
a dreadful screech, and then to see her suddenly 
changed into a great, ugly bird, which it was 
enough to make any child shudder even to look at. 

The little princess did not wait another mo- 
ment, but ran home as fast as she could to tell 
her brothers and sisters what had happened. 
But when she got to the palace, they were no- 
where to be seen. She searched out-of-doors, in- 
doors, up stairs, down stairs, in the garden, in the 
shrubbery, in the school-room, in the nursery, but 
all in vain. The maid, who was in the garden 
hanging up clothes, helped her to look, and when 
they could see nothing of any of the children, 
they began to feel frightened, and fetched the 
nurse, but old Dame Etcetera was no more able 
to find her young charges than they had been. 
Then they went to tell the queen. She was in 
the parlor eating bread and honey; but when she 
heard what had happened, she hastened to the 
king, who was employed jn his favorite occu- 
pation of counting out his money. He too was 
greatly alarmed, and at once counted out several 
bags of half crowns, which he ordered to be offer- 
ed by public proclamation to any one whe should 
bring back his children safe and sound. All the 
police of the kingdom were sent for to aid in the 
search, and before the evening every body within 
ten miles of the palace was talking of this dread- 
ful thing that had happened, and doing his best 
to find the young princes and princesses, who 
were beloved by all the nation. 

But imagine the grief of all in the palace! 
The queen bitterly reproached herself with eat- 
ing too much bread and honey, and not looking 
after her children enough; and the king vowed 
that he would give half his treasures to see his 
sons and daughters come back safe and sound. 
As for poor little Y, she did nothing but cry all 
the evening. She was allowed to come down to 
dinner, and without having her hair curled, too ; 
indeed, her mother, after what had happened, 
would not let her only remaining child out of 
sight for a single moment. But none of the roy- 
al family cared to eat, and the dinner was sent 
down untasted, to the great sorrow of the cook, 
who thought her royal master could not bear up 
against his trouble if he did not take some food. 

“T must do him some dainty dish for supper,” 
said she. ‘Let me see! What is he fond of ?” 

At that moment one of the pages came into 
the kitchen carrying a cage full of blackbirds. 
He had seen a flock of them twittering at the 
window of the palace nursery, and had caught 
them by putting salt on their tails, little thinking 
who they were. 

“The very thing!” cried the cook. “His 
majesty likes nothing better than a blackbird 
pie. Polly, put the kettle on, and fetch me out 
the rolling-pin.” 

Then she proceeded to make the blackbirds— 
four-and-twenty there were of them exactly—into 
a pie, paying no attention to the way in which 
they scratched and hopped about and looked up 
to her face, trying to let her know that they were 
the young princes and princesses. 

In the mean while messages were arriving ev- 
ery five minutes at the palace, cabs, letters, tele- 
grams, couriers, but none brought good news. 
The royal children were nowhere to be found, 
and it was supposed that they had all gone to 
slide and fallen into the water. Many persons, 
however, did not believe this, as it was the height 
of summer and there was no ice. Some suggest- 
ed that they had gone out in a boat, but there 
wasn’t a boat within twenty miles of the palace. 
Then, again, it was mentioned as likely that they 
had been eaten up by a wild beast, though wild 
beasts were not known in that country, except at 
the Zoological Gardens. Four regiments of in- 
fantry, two of cavalry, and twenty cannons were 
sent out,at once to scour the woods, and nobody 
in the palace would go to bed until something was 
known for certain of the fate of the poor princes 
and princesses. 

At length, in spite of his grief, the king began 
to feel rather hungry, and supper was ordered. 
Among other things, the blackbird pie was put 
on the table, and the Lord High Chamberlain took 
a knife and fork, and set to work cutting it open 








to the sound of slow music, as was the custom at 
all the royal banquets. And now a most extraor- 
dinary thing happened. 

Four-and-twenty blackbirds popped their heads 
out of the pie dish, and began to sing so beauti- 
fully and tenderly that all present would have 
been delighted if they had not been too much 
alarmed. The ladies of the court shrieked, the 
lords stared and grasped the hilts of their swords, 
The king and queen started up in amazement, ask- 
ing each other what this might mean. Only lit- 
lt ¥. ized the voices of her brothers and 

, and bent over the pie, crying bitterly. 

aed now was seen a still more extraordinary 
thing —the most extraordinary thing that ever 

ee in that country. As fast as Y’s tears 
fell on each of the birds their human shape came 
back to them, and soon the whole four-and-twen- 
ty ‘princes and princesses were flocking round 
their father and mother and thanking Y for hav- 
ing set them free from this terrible enchantment. 
It was Y who had done it, for the tears of love 
and pity are far more powerful than the stron- 
gest arts of the most wicked witches. 

Now imagine the delight of every body; how 
the king and queen kissed their children a thou- 
sand times; how all the royal family sat up to 
supper, and had cake and honey and lemonade ; 
how the bells were rung for joy over the whole 
kingdom ; how the soldiers and policemen who 
had taken part in the search were treated to beef 
and beer in the kitchen of the palace; how it was 
ordered that in honor of the event the school- 
boys and school-girls throughout the land should 
from that day have three months extra holidays 
sgh. year; and how their young royal highness- 

es grew up without any further misfortune, and 
lived happily all the rest of their days, It is sup- 
posed that they were the original inventors of 
“Spelling Bees,” which should properly be called 
the Game of the Spelling Blackbirds. 








A COUNTRY RIDE. 


See illustration on first page. 

ADIES in search of the best cosmetic are 
advised to follow the example set them by 

the damsels in our pretty picture, and try a brisk 
canter along a country road on a breezy summer 
morning. They will be sure of coming back to 
breakfast with a bright eye, a rosy cheek, and a 
keen appetite for the viands set beforethem. An 
early ride of five miles over the dewy grass is 
worth more than all the tonics in the materia 
medica, Our five heroines, who somehow suggest 
the five sisters of York, seem to enjoy the excr- 
cise amazingly. They have already left their es- 
corts, both dog and man, in the rear, and their 
only present rivals in the race seem to be the 
flock of screaming geese which, with outstretched 
necks, are doing their best to keep up with the 
foremost. The picture is full of spirit and sug- 
gestiveness, and presents a tableau vivant which 
will probably be many times repeated in our read- 
ers’ experience during the course of the summer. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[Prom ovr Own CorresPonDEnt. } 
The missing Duchess.—The Selection Commattinn of 
R.A.'s,—Mr. Melnotte in real Life.—Fla 
HERE was a certain Duchess of pone 
you will remember, who, when canvassing 
Westminster for C. J. Fox, gave a butcher a kiss 
for his vote—a delicate piece of bribery which 
has become historical. The same duchess has 
now become even more celebrated “ upon canvas” 
in another way.* I told you how Agnew, the 
dealer, had paid ten thousand guineas for her, 
old and cracked as she is, but I did not tell you 
the reason. The story is that Rothschild wanted 
her, was bitten by the opposition offered to his 
wishes, and ran up the picture at the sale to the 
price of ten thousand pounds. Mr. Agnew said 
“ guineas,” and the baron would bid no more. 
As a matter of fact, he was glad to be rescued 
from the consequences of his own folly, but the 
dealer did not know that. He had often bidden 
with success against rich men before, and then 
offered them the article for a consideration; and 
the next day, it is said, he came to Rothschild, 
and said, “‘ You may have my bargain of me for 
three hundred pounds.” But the baron only 
laughed in his face, and said that, now he was 
in his right mind, he would not give five thou- 
sand pounds for the picture. This is the gossip, 
and is certainly more likely to be true than the 
rumor that Agnew gave so stupendous a sum to 
increase the value of “ Gainsboroughs” generally, 
of which master he possesses many examples. 
He is not a man to ery over spilled milk, and at 
once set to work to recoup himself so far as he 
could by issuing a prospectus for engraving the 
duchess anew, for whith he is said to have ob- 
tained six thousand subscribers, and in the mean 
time he exhibited her for a shilling a head in 
Bond Street. 

On the night of Thursday last this incompara- 
ble picture (so far as its price goes, at all events, 
though there are people who say it is not genu- 
ine) was stolen—cut out of its frame, rolled up, 
and carried away, it is supposed in a cab. A 
duchess that cost ten thousand guineas was tuck- 
ed under somebody’s arm that.did not belong to 
her (as happened before to her when in the flesh), 
and has disappeared. Mr. Agnew protests, rather 
foolishly, that it is not so much a private wrong 
as a national outrage; and in return it is whis- 
pered by wicked people all over the town that the 
whole affair is a picture-dealer’s dodge to enhance 
the price of a bad bargain. He has, however, of- 
fered one thousand pounds for the recovery of 





* An anon is made to prove that the picture is not 
a portrait of the duchess, but of the lady whose son in- 
herited the dukedom, and was itted to retain it, 
notwithstanding his bar sinister, upon the understand- 
ing that he was not to marry, | 
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the article, which, at all events, looks like busi- 
ness; and for my part I believe it to be a genu- 
ine robbery, committed by a very foolish thief, 
for to whom can he sell it? His only course 
seems to me to get his wife to inform against 
him, and to retire after his imprisonment on the 
one thousand pounds. But in the mean time 
there is nothing talked about but the missing 
duchess. 

There are two other pictures now exhibiting in 
Bond Street which are also remarkable in their 
way, as being protests against the selecting com- 
mittee of the Royal Academy. They are by the 
well-known painter Alfred Hunt, and represent 
the town of Whitby by night and by day. Some 
years ago there was a large exhibition set up by 
rejected artists in opposition to that of their more 
fortunate brethren, but the verdict of the public 
went altogether with the latter. In the present 
instance this is not the case. The art critic of 
the Times—a paper in general little given to side 
against authority—has pronounced itself “ puz- 
zled to point to two landscapes of equal truth, 
power, and beauty in the present exhibition of 
the Royal Academy, ” which is a slap in the face 
of its committee of selection indeed. The real 
fact of the case is doubtless something of this 
kind: the studios of all the ordinary artists of 
any mark are visited by one or other of the com- 
mittee before the day of selection, a good word 
is said for their productions by one or two, and 
no opposition is made to their acceptance by the 
rest. But Mr. Hunt was a man of too great rep- 
utation to use any endeavor to persuade R.A.’s to 
visit his studio. I don’t mean to say for a mo- 
ment that they punished him for his pride: if 
they had known the pictures were by hint, they 
would no doubt, under any circumstances, have 
accepted them. But they did not know it, and 
not liking his style (which is somewhat after 
Turner), they rejected him. If true merit had 
been the test— But there! if a man believes in 
the genuineness of art as practiced at Burlington 
House (or any where else, so far as I know), he 
will believe any thing. About one-tenth part of 
the business is a genuine love of truth and beau- 
ty, the other ingredients are fashion, intrigue, stu- 
pidity, vanity, and humbug. For my part, how- 
ever, I am bound to say that the present exhi- 
bition has offered me great amusement, not so 
much from the pictures as from the remarks I 
have heard evoked by them from spectators. 

There is a painting called the “ Morning of Wa- 
terloo,” where the army is waking up in a very 
uncomfortable state, with wounded men about, 
and no apparent probability of breakfast. I saw 
two ladies standing opposite to this with their 
heads on one side, but not at the true critical an- 
gle. They were evidently at anonplus. “I can’t 
make out,” says one, “ whether it is the morning 
before Waterloo or the morning after.” “ Nor 
can I,” confessed the other. 

A little further on was Mr. Holl’s picture of 
“The First-born,” one of those undertaking 
scenes in which he revels, and where an ago- 
nized mother is evidently following her eldest 
child to the grave. A country gentleman and 
his wife were standing opposite to it, the latter 
bathed in tears at the touching spectacle. “ Well,” 
says the man, “I dare say it’s all right, but hang 
me if I know why the picture is called what it is. 
Where is the first-born?” The lady said noth- 
ing, but throwing a glance of withering contempt 
at her husband, tapped the coffin with her cata- 
logue. ‘Oh, I see,” said the old gentleman. To 
teach this class of person the principles of high 
art must be no ordinary task. 

There is now a hope that the career of “ Baron” 
Albert Grant is coming to its rightful end. He 
has certainly had rope enough, and it is believed 
that he has at last (financially and commercially) 
hung himself. ‘ The disclosures respecting the Lis- 
bon Tramway Company are even more damaging 
than those of the Emma Mine, and he has allowed 
the test case—the first trial out of eighty-eight 
brought against him in connection with this mat- 
ter, and imputing fraud—to go against him un- 
defended. If Z'he Way We Live Now had been 
written after this event, it would certainly be said 
that Mr. Trollope took not the characters only, 
but the facts, for his novel from the very life. 
Grant is Melmotte, pure and simple (if two such 
words can be applied to such a man); the Lisbon 
Tramway Company is the Great South Central 
Pacific ditto; even the “hirelings” that are his 
puppet directors, in the fiction find their coun- 
terparts. Like Melmotte, Grant even keeps a 
lord, and for Lord Alfred Grendall we must read 
Lord Henry Lennox, a member of the present 
government. 

It is very seldom that really accurate state- 
ments strike us as quite untrue, notwithstand- 
ing that they relate to facts that come under our 

rsonal observation; but now and then it is so. 
When one is told, for’ example, that an elephant’s 
height is but twice round its foot, it seems in- 
credible. It seemed so even to Mr. Frank Buck- 
land the other day, who, on hearing the assertion, 
instantly went'to the Zoological Gardens and put 
it to a practical test. He found the statement 


correct. 

The bark Caswell, which has been the scene of 
so many ghastly murders at sea, was opened to 
visitors the other day at Bristol for sixpence a 
head, the proceeds to go to the widows of the 
victims. A thousand persons visited the vessel 
on the first afternoon, but chipped away so much 
of the wood-work as “relics” that the exhibition 
has been obliged to close. 

An enormous building, twelve stories high, has 
just been erected in London for the accommoda- 
tion of families of the upper class in “ flats,” the 
kitchen, coffee-room, saloon, and reading-room 
being in common, and the servants supplied by 
the management, It is an expensive experiment, 
its cost being £250,000; but since a banker has 
— it, that is no matter. 

An amusing instance has just come to my 
knowledge of the frivolous and ignorant com- 





plaints that are made to club committees. A 
member of the Army and Navy Club wrote an 
indignant letter the other day to state that his 
plovers’ eggs had been served up to him not only 


cold, but hard-boiled. 
R. Kemste, of London. 





VISITING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 445. 


_— elegant costume for visiting is made of 
one of the new Centennial silks, pale blue 
striped with rose and cream white, and is trimmed 
with plain blue silk and cream white lace in du- 
chesse designs. The striped silk waist is made 
“round,” in the revived fashion, and has a square 
neck with Lady Washington fichu of pale blue 
silk, trimmed with a fall of creamy lace. The 
Lady Washington sleeves are half-long. The 
upper skirt is a short apron of bias stripes edged 
with lace. A panier pouf of pale blue silk nearly 
covers the train. The striped skirt has a box- 
pleated striped flounce around the foot, headed 
by knife pleating of plain blue; around the knee 
is a double ruffle of plain blue silk. The foot of 
the train is finished by a striped puff and flounces 
cut bias, and lined and piped with plain blue. 








HOME TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 445. 


oo graceful toilette for afternoons is com- 
posed of plaid blue and white Louisine silk 
combined with pale blue gros grain. The cuirass 
basque of the plaid has scallops and a bias band 
of plain blue silk for trimming. The coat sleeves 
are plaid in the upper half and plain underneath. 
The demi-trained skirt of plain blue silk has plaid 
flounces held by plain blue bands, also a deep 
fan pleating in the back. The apron of plain 
blue silk forms deep upright folds, faced on the 
sides with plaid, and is finished behind by a plaid 
Watteau pleat. Its trimming is blue bands and 
points of silk. The hair is worn loosely braided 
in an invisible net. 





FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 
By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 
Snr journeyed north, she journeyed south, 
The whole bright land she wandered over, 
And climbed the white with snow, 
And sought the plains where palm-trees grow, 
But—never found the four-leaved clover. 





Then to the seas she spread her sail, 

Fled round the world, a white-winged rover; 
Her small foot pressed the Grecian grass, 
She saw Egyptian temples pass, 

But—never found the four-leaved clover. 


The costliest gems shone on her brow; 
The ancient Belgian spinners wove her 

A robe of lace a queen might wear; 

Her eyes found all most rich, most rare, 
But—never found the four-leaved clover. 


The throng did flock to see her pasa, 
To hear her speak, and all men strove her 
Smile to win; she had the whole 
Of each one’s life and heart and soul, 
But—never found the four-leaved clover. 


A sudden whirlwind came at last, 
A little tempest rose, and drove her 
Homeward, bereft, alone, and poor, 
The fair friends fled, the journeyings o’er 
That never found the four-leaved clover. 


“ Alas!” she sighed, “all hope is gone; 

I've searched the wide world through; moreover, 
My eyes are worn with toil; they see 
But this small strip of grasse—” There free 

And strong it grew—the four-leaved clover! 
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The Two Destinies: 


A Romance. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avrtnor or “Tar Law anp Tax Lapy,” “Man anp 
Wirt,” “Taz Woman inv Waite,” ro. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
I KEEP MY APPOINTMENT. 


Tue poverty-stricken aspect of the street when 
we entered it, the dirty and dilapidated condition 
of the house when we drew up at the door, would 
have warned most men in my position to prepare 
themselves for a distressing discovery when they 
were admitted to the interior of the dwelling. 
The first impression which the place produced 
on my mind suggested, on the contrary, that the 
boy’s answers to my questions had led me astray. 


It was simply impossible to associate Mrs. Van’ 


Brandt, as J remembered her, with the spectacle 
of such squalid poverty as I now beheld. I rang 
the bell, feeling persuaded beforehand that my 
inquiries would lead to no useful results, 

As I lifted my hand to the bell, my little com- 

nion’s dread of a beating revived in full force. 

e hid himself behind me; and when I asked 
what he was about, he answered, confidentially, 
‘* Please stand between us, Sir, when mother 
opens‘the door.” 

A tall and truculent woman answered the bell. 
No introduction was necessary. She held a cane 
in her hand, and stood self-proclaimed as my 
small friend’s mother. 

‘*] thought it was that vagabond boy of mine," 
she explained, as an apology for the exhibition of 


thecane. ‘‘ He has been gone on an errand more 
than two hours, What did you please to want, 
Sir?” 





T interceded for the unfortunate boy before I 
entered on my own business, 

“*I must beg you to forgive your son this 
time,” I said. ‘‘1 found him lost in the streets, 
and I have brought him home.” 

The woman’s astonishment when she heard 
what I had done, and discovered her son be- 
hind me, literally struck her dumb. The lan- 
guage of the eye, superseding on this occasion 
the language of the tongue, plainly revealed the 
impression that I had produced on her: ‘* You 
bring my lost brat home in a cab? Mr. Stran- 
ger, ou are mad.” 

hear that you have a lady named Brand 
lodging in the house,” Iwenton, ‘‘I dare say 
I am mistaken in supposing her to be a lady of 
the same name whom I know. But I should 
like to make sure whether I am right or wrong. 
Is it too late to disturb your lodger to-night ?” 

The woman recovered the use of her tongue. 

** My lodger is up and waiting for that little 
fool, who doesn’t know his way about London 
She emphasized those words by shaking 

er brawny fist at her son, who instantly re- 
turned to his place of refuge behind the tail of 
my coat. ‘“* Have you got the money ?” inquired 
this terrible person, shouting at her hidden off- 
spring over my shoulder, ‘‘ or have you lost that 
as well as your own stupid little self?” 

The boy showed himself again, and put the 
money into his mother’s knotty hand. She 
counted it, with eyes which satisfied themselves 
fiercely that each coin was of genuine silver, and 
then became partially pacified. 

“*Go along up stairs!” she growled, address- 
ing her son, ‘‘and don’t keep the lady waiting 
any longer. They’re half starved, she and her 
child,” the woman proceeded, turning to me. 
**The food my boy has got for them in his bas- 
ket will be the first food the mother has tasted 
to-day. She’s pawned every thing by this time ; 
and what she’s to do, unless you help her, is 
more than I can say. The doctor does what he 
can; but he told me to-day, if she wasn’t better 
nourished, it was no use sending for him. Fol- 
low the bo Ys and see fer yourself if it’s the lad 
you know. 

I listened to the woman, still feeling persuaded 
that I had acted under a delusion in going to her 
house. How was it possible to associate the 
charming object of my heart’s worship with the 
miserable story of destitution which I had just 
heard? I stopped the boy on the first landing, 
and told him to announce me simply as a doctor 
who had been informed of Mrs. Brand's illness, 
and who had called to see her. 

We ascended a second flight of stairs, and a 
third. Arrived now at the top of the house, the 
boy knocked at the door that was nearest to us 
on the landing. No audible voice replied. He 
opened the door without ceremony, and went in. 
I waited outside to hear what was said. ‘The 
door was left ajar. If the voice of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Brand” was (as 1 believed it would prove to be) 
the voice of a stranger, I resolved to offer her 
delicately such help as lay within my power, and 
to return forthwith to my post under ‘‘ the shad- 
ow of Saint Paul's.” 

The first voice that spoke to the boy was the 
voice of a child. 

‘*’m so hungry, Jemmy! I’m so hungry! 

** All right, missy ; I've got you something to 


” 


“Be quick, Jemmy!—be quick !” 

There was a momentary pause; and then I 
heard the boy’s voice once more: 

‘*There’s a slice of bread-and-butter, missy. 
You must wait for your egg until I can boil it. 
Don’t you eat too fast or you'll choke yourself. 
What's the matter with your mamma? ‘Are you 
asleep, ma’am ?” 

I could barely hear the answering voice, it was 
so faint ; and it uttered but one word, ‘‘ No.” 

The boy spoke again: 

** Cheer up, missus ! 
waiting to see you.’ 

This time there was no audible reply. The 
boy showed himself to me at the door. ‘‘ Please 
to come in, Sir. J can’t make any thing of her.” 

It would have been misplaced delicacy to have 
hesitated any longer to enter the room. I wentin. 

There, at the opposite end of a miserably fur- 
nished bed-chamber, lying back feebly in a tat- 
tered old arm-chair, was one more among the 
thousands of forlorn creatures starving that night 
in the great city. A white handkerchief was 
laid over her face, as if to screen it from the 
flame of the fire hard by. She lifted the hand- 
kerchief, startled by the sound of my footsteps 
as I entered the room. I looked at her, and saw 
in the white, wan, death-like face—the face of the 
woman I loved! 

For the moment the horror of the discovery 
turned me faint and giddy. In another instant 
I was kneeling by her chair. My arm was round 
her; her head jay on my shoulder. She was 

t speaking, past crying out: she trembled si- 
—_ and that was all. I said nothing. No 
words passed my lips, no tears came to my relief. 
I held her to me; and she let me hold her. The 
child, devouring’ its bread-and-butter at a little 
round table, stared at us. The boy, on his knees 
before the grate mending the fire, stared at us. 
And the slow minutes lagged on; and the buz- 
zing of a fly in a corner was the only sound in 
the room. 

The instincts of the profession to which I had 
been trained, rather than any active sense of the 
horror of the situation in which I was placed, 
roused me at last. She was starving! I saw it 
in the deadl q color of her skin; I felt it in the 
faint quick flutter of her pulse. I called the boy 
to me, and sent him to the nearest public-house 
for some wine and biscuits. ‘‘ Be quick about 
it,” I said, ‘and you shall have more money for 
| sours than ever you had in your life!” “The 

y looked at me, spat on the coins in his hand, 
said, ‘‘ That's fofluck!” and ran out of the room 
as never boy ran yet. 


There’s a doctor outside 


‘man life! 





I turned to speak my first words of comfort to 

the mother. The cry of the child stopped me. 
**I’m so hungry! I’m so hungry!” 

I set more food before the famished child, and 
kissed her. She looked up at me with wonder- 
ing eyes. 

** Are you a new papa?” the little creature 
asked. ‘* My other papa never kisses me.” 

I looked at the mother. Her eyes were closed ; 
the tears flowed slowly over her worn white 
cheeks. I took her frail hapd in mine. ‘ Hap- 
pier days are coming,” I said. ‘You are my 
care now.” There was no answer. She still 
trembled silently—and that was all. 

In less than five minutes the boy returned, and 
earned his promised reward. He sat on the ‘floor 
by the fire counting his treasure, the one happy 
creature in the room. I soaked some crumbled 
morsels of biscuit in the wine, and little by little 
I revived her failing strength by nourishment 
administered at intervals in that cautious form. 
After a while she raised her head and looked at 
me with wondering eyes that were pitiably like 
the eyes of her child. A faint delicate flush be- 
gan to show itself in her face. She spoke to me 
for the first time, in whispering tones that I 
could just hear as I sat close at her side. 

** How did you find me? Who showed you 
the way to this place ?” 

She paused, painfully recalling the memory of 
something that was slow to come back. Her 
color deepened ; she found the lost remembrance, 
and looked at me with a timid curiosity. ‘‘ What 
brought you here?” she asked. ‘‘ Was it my 
dream?” ° 

“* Wait, dearest, till you are stronger, and I 
will tell you all.” 

I lifted her gently and laid her on the wretch- 
ed bed. The child followed us, and, climbing to 
the bedstead with my help, nestled at her moth- 
er’s side. I sent the boy away to tell the mis- 
tress of the house that I should remain with my 
patient, watching her progress toward recovery 
through the night. He went out jingling his 
money joyfully in his pocket. We three were 
left together. 

As the long hours followed each other, she 
fell at intervals into a broken sleep, waking 
with a start, and looking at me wildly, as if I 
had been a stranger at her bedside. Toward 
morning the nourishment, which I still carefully 
administered, wrought its healthful change in 
her pulse, and composed her to quieter slumbers, 
When the sun rose she was sleeping as peace- 
fully as the child at her side; and I was able to 
leave her, until my return later in the day, under 
the care of the woman of the house. The magic 
of money transformed this termagant and terri- 
ble person into a docile and attentive nurse—so 
eager to follow my instructions exactly that she 
begged me to commit them to writing before I 
went away. For a moment I still lingered alone 
at the bedside of the sleeping woman, and satis- 
fied myself for the hundredth time that her life 
was safe before I left her. It was the sweetest 
of all rewards to feel sure of this, to touch her 
cool forehead lightly with my lips, to look, and 
look again, at the poor worn face, always dear, 
always beantiful, to my eyes, change as it might. 
I closed the door softly, and went out into the 
bright morning, a happy man again. So close 
together lie the springs of joy and sorrow in hu- 
So near in our heart, as in our heav- 
en, is the brightest sunshine to the blackest cloud! 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
CONVERSATION WITH MY MOTHER. 


I REACHED my own house in time to snatch 
two or three hours of repose before I paid my 
customary morning visit to my mother in her 
own room. I observed in her reception of me 
on this occasion certain peculiarities of look and 
manner which were far from being familiar in 
my experience of her. 

When our eyes first met, she regarded me with 
a wistful, questioning look, as if she was troubled 
by some doubt which she shrank from expressing 
in words. And when I inquired after her health, 
as usual, she surprised me by answering as impa- 
tiently as if she resented my having mentioned 
the subject. For a moment I was inclined to 
think these changes signified that she had dis- 
covered my absence from home during the night, 
and that she had some suspicion of the true cause 
of it. But she never alluded even in the most 
distant manner to Mrs. Van Brandt, and not a 
word dropped from her lips which implied direct- 
ly or indirectly that I had pained or disappointed 
her. I could only conclude that she had some- 
thing important to say in relation to herself or to 
me, and that for reasons of her own she unwill- 
ingly abstained from giving expression to it at 
that time. 

Reverting to our ordinary topics of conversa- 
tion, we touched on the subject (always interest- 
ing to my mother) of my visit to Shetland, and 
so diverged to the kindred topic of Miss Dunross. 
Here again, when I least expected it, there was 
another surprise in store for me. 

** You were speaking the other day,” said my 
mother, ‘‘ of the green flag which poor Dermo- 
dy’s danghter worked for you when you were 
both children, Have you reall¥ kept it all this 
time ?” 

par” fe 

‘Where have vou left it? In Scotland?” 

**T have brought it with me to London.” 

“ Why ?” 

‘*T promised Miss Dunross to take the green 
flag with me wherever I might go.” 

My mother smiled. 

‘*Is it possible, George, that you think about 
this as the young lady in Shetland thinks? After 
all the years that have passed, do yon believe in 
the green flag being the means of bringing Mary 
Dermody and yourself together again ?’ 

= Certainly not! I am only humoring one of 
the fancies of poor Miss Dunross. Could I re- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


“IN ANOTHER INSTANT I WAS KNEELING BY HER CHATR.” 


fuse to grant her trifling request, after all I owed 
to her kindness ?” 

‘The smile left my mother's face. 
at me attentively. 

‘*Miss Dunross seems to have produced a 
very favorable impression on you,” she said. 

“Town it. I feel deeply interested in her.” 

**Tf she had not been an incurable invalid, 
George, I too might have become interested in 
Miss Dunross—perhaps in the character of my 
daughter- in-law? 

‘It is useless; mother, to speculate on what 
might have happened. ‘The sad reality is enough.” 

My mother paused a little before she put her 
next question to me, ‘‘ Did Miss Dunross al- 
ways keep her veil drawn in your presence when 
there hi appened to be a light in the room ? 4 

** Always.” 

‘*She never even let you catch a momentary 
glance at her face?” 

‘* Never.” 

** And the only reason she gave you was that 
the light caused her a painful sensation if it fell 
on her uncovered skin?” 

‘** You say that, mother, as if you doubt that 
Miss Dunross told me the truth.” 

“No, George. I only doubt whether she told 
you adi the truth.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

‘Don’t be offended, my dear. I believe Miss 
Dunross had some more serious reason for keep- 
ing her face hidden than the reason that she 
gave you. 

I was silent. The suspicion which those words 
implied had never occurred tomy mind. I had 
read in medical books of cases of morbid nervous 
sensitiveness exactly similar to the case of Miss 
Dunross as described by herself, and that had 
been enough for me. Now that my mother’s 
idea had found its way from her mind to mine, 
the impression produced on me was painful in the 
last degree. Horrible imaginings of deformity 
possessed my brain, and profaned all that was 
purest and dearest in my recollections of Miss 
Dunross. It was useless to change the sub- 
ject—the evil influence that was on me was too 
potent to be charmed away by talk. Making 
the best excuse that I could think of for leaving 
my mother’s room, I hurried away to seek a ref- 
uge from myself, where alone I could hope to 
find it, in the presence of Mrs. Van 
Brandt. 


She looked 


—__ ——____—__ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
CONVERSATION WITH MRS, VAN BRANDT. 


Tue landlady was taking the air at 
lier own door when I reached the house. 
Her reply to my inquiries justified my 
most hopefui anticipations. The poor 
lodger looked already “like another 
woman ;” and the child was at that mo- 
ment posted on the stairs, watching for 
the return of her ‘‘new papa.” 

‘*There’s one thing I should wish to 
say to you, Sir, before you go up stairs,’ 
the woman went on. ‘‘ Don’t trust the 
lady with more money. at a time than 
the money that is wanted for the day’s 
housekeeping. If she has any to spare, 
it is sure to be w asted on her good-for- 
nothing husband.” 

Absorbed in the higher and dearer in- 
terests that filled my mind, I had thus 
far forgotten the very existence of Mr. 
Van Brandt. 

** Where is he?” I asked. 

**Where he ought to be,” 
answer—‘‘ in prison for debt.” 

In those days a man imprisoned for 
debt was not infrequently a man impris- 
oned for life. ‘There was little fear of 
my visit being shortened by the appear- 
ance on the scene of Mr. Van Brandt. 

Ascending the stairs, I found the child 
waiting for me on the upper landing, 
with a ragged doll in her arms. I had 
bought a cake for her on my way to the 
house. She forthwith turned over the 
doll to my care, and, trotting before me 
into the room with her cake in her arms, 
announced my arrival in these words : 

**Mamma! I like this papa better 
than theother. You like him better too.” 


was the 


The mother’s wasted face reddened for a mo- 
ment, then turned pale again, as she held out her 
hand to me. I looked at her anxiously, and dis- 
cerned the welcome signs of recovery clearly re- 
vealed. Her grand gray eyes rested on me again 
with a glimmer of their old light. ‘The hand 
that had lain so cold in mine on the past night 
had life and warmth in it now. 

‘* Should I have died before the morning if you 
had not come here?” she asked, softly. 
you saved my life for the secdnd time? 
well believe it!” 

Before I was aware of her intention she bent 
her head over my hand and touched it tenderly 
with her lips. ‘‘I am not an ungrateful wom- 
an,” she murmured, ‘‘ and yet I don’t know how 
to thank you,” 

The child looked up quickly from her cake. 
‘*Why don’t you kiss him?” the quaint little 
creature asked, with a broad stare of astonish- 
ment. 

Her head sank on her breast. 
bitterly. 

‘*No more of Me!” she said, suddenly recov- 
ering her composure, and suddenly forcing her- 
self to look at me again. ‘‘ Tell me what happy 
chance brought you here last night ?” 

‘* The same chance,” I answered, ‘ 
me to Saint Anthony’s Well.” 

She raised herself eagerly in the chair. 

**You have seen me again, as you saw me in 
the summer-house by the water-fall!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘* Was it in Scotland once more?” 

‘*No. Farther away than Scotland—as far 
away as Shetland.” 

**Tell me about it. 


I can 


She sighed 


Pray tell me about it.” 


** Have | 


* which took. | 


I related what had happened as exactly as I | 
could consistently with maintaining the strictest | 


reserve on one point. Concealing from her the 
very existence of Miss Dunross, I left her to sup- 
pose that the master of the house was the one 
person whom I had found to receive me during 
my sojourn under Mr. Dunross’s roof. 

‘*'That is strange!” she exclaimed, after she 
had heard me attentively to the end, 

‘* What is strange ?” I asked. 

She hesitated, searching my face iinooady with 
her large grave eyes. 


‘* [hardly like speaking of it,” she said. 


“And | 
yet I ought to have no concealments, in such a | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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matter, from you, E understand 
every thing that you have told me 
—with one exception, It seems 
strange to me that you should 
only have had one old man for 
your companion while you were 
at the house in Shetland.” 

‘*What other companion did 
you expect to hear of?” I in- 
quired, 

‘*T expected,” she: answered, 
**to hear of a lady in the house.” 

I can not positively say that 
the reply took me by surprise: it 
forced me to reflect before I spoke 
again. I knew by my past ex- 
perience that she must have seen 
me in my absence from her while 
1 was spiritually present to her 
mind in a trance or dream. Had 
she also seen the daily companion 
of my life in Shetland—Miss Dun; 
ross ? 

I put the question in a form 
which left me free to decide wheth- 
er I should take her unreservedly 
into my confidence or not. 

‘““Am I right,” I began, ‘‘in 
supposing that you dreamed of 
me in Shetland, as you once be- 

ta fore dreamed of me while I was 
at my house in Perthshire ?” 
“Yes,” she answered. ‘It 
was at the close of evening this 
time. I fell asleep or became insensible—I can 
not say which. And I saw you again, in a 
vision or a dream.” 

** Where did you see me?” 

‘*T first saw yon on the bridge over the Scotch 
river—just as I met you on the evening when 
you saved my life. After a while the stream 
and the landse ape about it faded, and you faded 
with them into darkness. I waited a little—and 
the darkness melted away slowly. I stood, as it 
seemed to me, in a circle of starry light, fronting 
a window, with a lake behind me, and before me 
a darkened room. And I looked into the room, 
and the starry light showed you to me again.” 

‘When did this happen? Do you remember 
the date ?” 

‘*T remember that it was at the beginning of 
the month. The misfortunes that have since 
brought me so low had not then fallen on me— 
and yet, as I stood looking at you, I had the 
strangest prevision of calamity that was to come. 
I felt the same absolute reliance on your power 
to help me that I felt when I first dreamed of 
you in Scotland. And I did the same familiar 
things. I laid my hand on your bosom. I said 
to you, ‘Remember me. Come to me.’ 
wrote—” 

She stopped, shuddering, as if a sudden fear 
had laid its hold on her. Seeing this, and dread- 
ing the effect of any violent agitation, I hastened 
to suggest that we should say no more, for that 
day, on the subject of her dream, . 

‘** No,” she answered, firmly; ‘there is noth- 
ing to be gained by giving me time. My dream 
has left one horrible remembrance on my mind. 
As long as I live I believe I shall tremble when 
I think of what I saw near you in that darkened 
room.” 

She stopped again. Was she approaching the 
subject of the shrouded figure with the black veil 
over its head? Was she about to describe her 
first discovery, in the dream, of Miss Dunross ? 

‘*'Tell me one thing first,” she resumed. 
** Have I been right in what I have described to 
-you so far? Is it true that you were in a dark- 
ened room when you saw me?” 

** Quite true.” 

‘* Was the date the beginning of the month, 
and was the hour the close of evening ?” 

ach 2 Shae 


“YONDER SHE WATCH’D, IN IMPOTENT DESPAIR.” 
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** Were you alone in the room? 
truly.” 

‘*T was not alone.” 

“*Was the master of the house with you? or 
had you some other companion ?” 

It would have been worse than useless (after 
what I had now heard) to attempt to deceive her, 

‘*T had another companion,” I answered. ‘*'The 
person in the room with me was a woman,” 

Her face showed, as I spoke, that she was again 
shaken by the terrifying recollection to which she 
had just alluded. I had by this time some diffi- 
culty myself in preserving my composure. _ Still 
I was determined not to let a word escape me 
which could operate as a suggestion on the mind 
of my companion. ‘‘ Have you any other ques- 
tion to ask me?” was all I said. 

**One more,” she answered. ‘‘ Was there any 
thing unusual in the dress of your companion ?” 

**Yes. She wore a long black veil, which hung 
over her head and face, and dropped to below her 
waist,” 

Mrs. Van Brandt leaned back in her chair and 
covered her eyes with her hands. 

‘*T understand your motive for concealing from 
me the presence of that miserable woman in the 
house,” she said. ‘‘ It is good and kind, like all 
your, motives; but it is useless, While I was 
in the trance.I saw every thing as it was in the 
reality—and I, too, saw that frightful face.” 

‘Those words literally electrified me. My con- 
versation of that morning with my mother in- 
stantly recurred to my memory. I started to 
my feet. 

“Good God!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ what do you 
mean ?” 


Answer me 








(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





ON THE SEA-BOARD. 


Draw back the curtain; see the bar is safe— 
How the old cottage quivers to the blast! 
Look how the wild waves on the headlands chafe, 
And the black clouds drive onward, fierce and fast. 
The white surf boils upon the rocky strand: 
Pray God no ship is driving to the land! 


| How the blue lightning dazzles! in its flare 
I saw poor Mary crouching in her nook; 
Its lurid brightness lit her tossing hair 
And all the strange intentnees of her look. 
Ten years ago the Rose was lost, you know, 
And still she keeps her dreary vigil so. 


“A shatter’d wreck,” you call her; she we named 

| Our sea-side Pearl, our blue-eyed, rose-lipp'd pride, 

Ere girlish loveliness shrank, marr’d and shamed, 
When death and madness met it, side by side. 

| “Sweetheart” and brother drown’d together lay, 
When the Rose founder’d, out there in the bay. 


Yonder she watch’d, in impotent despair, 
The rocket fail, the life-boat driven back, 
Till dying shrieks were shrilling through the air, 
And the huge billows rolling, flerce and black, 
Drove the good ship on to her headlong doom, 
And thunder’d o’er the sailors’ wandering tomb. 


She says that voices whisper in the waves, 
When moon and tide at full and flow are met, 
And tell her, down among the coral caves, 
Her lover lives and loves and waits her yet: 
“When storm and wind break through his chcin, 
he'll keep 
| The tryst he made at foot of Runswick Steep.” 


So when the tempest wakens in the north, 
And all the air thrills with the ocean roar, 
Its summons calls her from the ingle forth 
To watch for Willie on the sounding shore ; 
To stretch weak arms and tire aching eyes 
To greet her love, at last allow’d to rise. 


Poor child, the great waves thunder to her fect, 


The light-house beacon flashes through the dark ; 


The ‘wilder’d brain’s delusion, sad and sweet, 
Gives life’s one brightness, like yon saving spark 
| Well, close the curtains; there’s no sail in sight: 
God guard the mariners at sea to-night! 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Jury 8, 1876. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Worz.—Yonur silk is not stylish, yet every thing may 
be worn in these times of independent tastes. Make 
it up as a Boiteuse polonaise, with plain gray silk 
sleeves and skirt. The organdy is pretty, and will 
look well made by the Continental Basque pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 12, Vol. 1X. Have a double 
apron of the grenadine edged with lace. Wear white 
lace or crépe lisse frills with your grenadine. Blue- 
gray stripes or bars on white will be handsome in 
your silk. 

Marteeramitias.—Use the Continental Basque pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No. 12, Vol. IX., for the girl’s 
cambric dresses ; and the Cambric Polonaise illustrated 
in the same paper for your own dress. 

B. C.—There is an up and down in sateen. Knife 
pleating is cut straight across the goods, and not lined. 

H. B.—Read about grenadines in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No, 27, Vol. IX. Wear an ivory chip 
hat, trimmed with cream-colored silk, ostrich tips, and 
flowers. Very light gloves are worn for dressy occa- 
sions. The hair is still worn cut off like fringe across 
the forehead. 

Gzna.—We have not published a pattern of a Rus- 
sian blouse.—There is no charge for answers. 

M. V. M.—Have the dark shade of gray for the vest, 
sleeves, and lower skirt, while the basque and over- 
skirt are light, with dark clustered pleats for trimming. 

Mipert.—Make your cashmere with a Boiteuse po- 
lonaise with silk sleeves. Let the short part of your 
front hair fall over your forehead in rings and curled 
ends, Put up the back in a small Greek coil, or a 
French twist, or let it hang in a Catogan loop. 

Ciara T.—Your black brocaded silk is in fashion, 
and will look well as an over dress with sleeves and 
lower skirt of plain black silk. It need not have an 
old-fashioned look unless made in an old-fashioned 
way. 

Martingav.—Make your skirt with a box-pleated 
flounce, puff, and erect pleating. Have the brown 
grenadine draped on this skirt diagonally in front and 
long behind, and edge it with grenadine cluster pleats. 
The basque should be of the foulard, covered with the 
grenadine, and trimmed with piping and pleatings. 

Maxian.—Round waists are coming in vogue again, 
80 you need not alter yours; and if the jets and em- 
broidery are still handsome, you need not change the 
trimming, as imported dresses are still trimmed with 
jet. Make a basque and over-skirt of your figured 
silk, and have plain black silk sleeves and lower skirt. 
Wear the black silk skirt of the suit just described, 
and trim your grenadine over dress with ruffies of 
French lace, imitating thread. 

An Apmirer.—The brown silk is not a suitable 
shade for trimming your gray poplin. Get dark blue 
silk, or else darker gray, for a lower skirt, and make a 
new poplin basque and long over-skirt out of the dress 
as it now is, 

Eoonomy.—Your gray de bége traveling dress does 
not need alteration, and such a dress is all you will 
need for a week at the Centennial. If you go during 
the warmest months of the year, you may find use for 
the gray linens you speak of. It is the experience of 
every lady who goes to the Exhibition to enjoy it that 
plain and simple dressing is all that is necessary. Aft- 
er spending the whole day in sight-seeing you will not 
have strength left for dressing and society in the even- 
ing; hence you do not need a variety of dresses, 

Mas. R, A. R.—Get a lace turban for your boy of six 
months, 

Ove-or-F asnion.—Your sample did not reach us. 

Svussortmer.—Read about burean sets in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 28, Vol. 1X. A dressing-case is 
niore fashionable than a bureau if the furniture is in 
the French style; if it is English furniture, a broad, 
Jow bureau with a square mirror is preferred. Your 
bolster shouid be as long as your ved is broad, and 
each pillow half as long, and, almost as broad as it is 
long. A blue room opening into a green one will be 
very pretty. 

Mira.—Your blue and brown bro@aded silk is styl- 
ish, and would look well combiaed with brown or 
with blue plain gros grain. 

Oxp Svusoniser.—Iron gray de bége trimmed with 

@Wide black wool braid makes the most suitable travel- 
ing dress to be worn in light mourning. The wrap is 
@ scarf mantle of the same, or, better still, one of the 
stylish traveling cloaks of gray English mohair. 

Rura.—The Bazar has given so many illustrations 
and cut paper patterns that are suitable for woolen 
traveling dresses that we prefer to refer you to back 
— rather than to dictate which one you will se- 

t. 

A Constant Reaprer.—Make your grenadine with 
@ corset basque and deep round over-skirt trimmed 
with pleating in clusters. Put a pleated flounce and 
& puff on the lower skirt. It is well to make the puff 
and flounce all in one, letting the puff droop over the 
top of the flounce. 

Sunsoriser.—A wrap for a lady in mourning to wear 
of evenings should be a scarf mantle of drap d’été 
trimmed with broad wool braid and crimped tape 
fringe. 

« Lxewis.+A brown and white cambric would look 
well with plain brown sleeves, vest, and bias bands for 
trimming. 

M. J. W.—Make your polonaise of the figured goods, 
with sleeves and skirt of the plain gray. Put bias 
bands of the figured part on the plain gray flounces of 
the skirt, and trim the polonaise with a wide bias band 
of the plain. The Continental Basque Suit pattern 
sent you is fully described, and all the small details 
of trimming given, in the New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 12, Vol. IX., in which it is illustrated. 

Kars.—A widow should not wear a veil or the occa- 
sion of her second marriage, but merely trim her hair 
with white flowers. Her dress may be of white silk 
or satin, or else pearl gray, lilac, or lavender. Lace 
and ruffles of the silk are the trimmings. The infant’s 
outfit contains patterns of the six important garments, 
and the whole set costs only 25 cents. 

A Constant Reaper.—Wave your front hair, draw 
it back behind the ears, curl it naturally, tie it with 
white ribbon, and have some natural white flowers to 
droop in among the curle. This will be sufficiently 
dressy for a bride-maid.—Ferns should be gathered in 
August. Place them in large books as soon as gath- 
ered, and turn them every day. 

Bravtirvt Bioxpz.—We can not tell you how to 
color light bair black without dyeing it. You had 
better exchange your light switch for a dark one. 
Light hair is much more expensive than dark hair. 

Evntoz.—A very simple polonaise and skirt with but 
one flounce will take all your twenty yards of grena- 
dine. If you wish something elaborate, you could use 
any partly worn black silk skirt for a foundation, with 
the grenadine flounces and puffs sewed to the skirt. 
Late numbers of the New York Fashions will tell you 
all about grenadine dresses. French lace is the popu- 
lar trimming for them this season. 





“A DROP OF JOY IN EVERY WORD.” 
F.iemrineton, Hunterdon Co., N. J., June 26, 1874, 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—It is with a happy heart that I pen 
these lines to acknowledge that you and your 
Golden Medical Discovery and Purgative Pellets 
are blessings to the world. These medicines can 
not be too highly praised, for they have almost 
brought me out of the grave. Three months ago 
I was broken out with large ulcers and sores on 
my body, limbs, and face. I procured your Golden 
Medical Discovery and Purgative Pellets, and 
have taken six bottles, and to-day I am in good 
health, all those ugly ulcers having healed and 
left my skin in a natural, healthy condition. I 
thought at one time I could not be cured, Al- 
though I can but poorly express my gratitude to 
you, yet there is a drop of joy in every word I 
write. God’s blessing rest on you and your 
wonderful medicines is the humble prayer of 

Yours Truly, 
James QO. BELLIS. 

When a medicine will promptly cure such ter- 
rible eating ulcers, and free the blood of the vir- 
ulent poison causing thém, who can longer doubt 
its wonderful virtues ? Dr. Prerce, however, does 
not wish to place his Golden Medical Discovery 
in the catalogue of quack patent nostrums by 
recommending it to cure every disease, nor does 
he so recommend it; but what he does claim is 
this, that there is but one form of blood disease 
that it will not cure, and that disease is cancer. 
He does not recommend his Discovery for that 
disease, yet he knows it to be the most searching 
blood cleanser yet discovered, and that it will free 
the blood and system of all other known blood 
poisons, be they animal, vegetable, or mineral. 
The Golden Discovery is warranted by him to 
cure the worst forms of Skin Diseases, as all 
forms of Blotches, Pimples, and Eruptions, also 
all Glandular Swellings, and the worst form of 
Scrofulous and Ulcerated Sores of Neck, Legs, 
or other parts, and all Scrofulous Diseases of the 
Bones, as White Swellings, Fever Sores, Hip- 
Joint, and Spinal Diseases, all of which belong 
to Scrofulous Diseases.—[ Com. ] 








FREE LIVING. 

Tue destructive effects of free living, so com- 
mon among all classes of society, impair the fac- 
ulties of the body and lay the foundation of dis- 
ease. The bad results of over-burdening the 
stomach with food might be entirely obviated, 
however, by a dose of Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake 
Pills. This sovereign remedy for biliousness, 
headache, constipation, and liver complaint, is 
being universally acknowledged as a sure and 
harmless remedy. Sold by all druggists—[Com.] 














HER BITTEREST FOE. 

Tue bitterest foe of woman is a heavy-run- 
ning, tiresome sewing-machine, and this is why 
the new Wilcox & Gibbs automatic silent sew- 
ing-machine—the lightest running in the world, 
and the only one possessing real automatic fea- 
tures—is superseding all others. A visit to any 
of the offices of the company will pay. No. 658 
Broadway, New York.—{ Com.] 





Drs. Srrone’s Remedial Institute, Saratoga Springs 
N. Y., has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic, an 
Electro-Thermal Baths. Equalizer and other facilities 
for the cure of Nervous, Lung, Female, and Chronic Dis- 
eases. For full particulars send for circular.—[Com, 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett's Coooarng..—[Com.]} 








Copyire Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copyin Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sup Tement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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cured by WINCHESTER’S RYPOP OSPHITE O 
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ia WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists. 
Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York. 











The People’s Remedy for Internal apd External Use, 


POND’S EXTRACT CURES 


Piles, blind and 
Bowela, Kidneys, Womb, 
ments, 
r POND’S nner INVALUABLE 

or Dy —~ . rer ‘el 
Eyes and Eyelids: Inflammation of Ovaries: Vaginal 
Leucerrhea: Varicose Veins; Sore Nipples, 

POND’S EXTRACT recommended by everybody who 
has ever used it. 

PAMPHLET containing Mistory and Uses mailed 
free, if not found at "a. 

rénp's EXTRACT Co., 
New ¥: 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with promptness, taste, 
and discrimination. Circular, with full information, 
sent free. Miss M. J. Huntixepon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 
DIC’ TASTELESS MEDICINES 

For Sale by all Druggists. 


; Inflammation and Ulcer- 
—e any organ—Nose, Gums, Lungs, 

















L. SHAW, 


THE 
which forms COIFFURE for front 
——" a single hair-pin, and will not 
wi 


variety, very stylish, and im- 
per inch on real 


Wonderful success of our new invention, 


and back; can be adjus' 
rip or tear; froin $3 00 up 5 

Invisible Fronts in large 
proving the looks of all ladies instant): 


$2 00 
patent hair-lace; $1 00 per inch on imitation hair-lace. 
positives UM 
ve 
Bt 


largest assortment of 
retailed at wholesale prices. 





change. 
a specialt 


liant transparen 


THE COUNTRY GIRL, 
without Invisible Front, 

All superfluous hair on the lips, chee! 

o-.. Pencils for the eyebrows—blonde, 


to the hair. ice for 8-ounce bottle, $1 


AN HAIR GOODs, 


Switches of the finest quality of hair, and Curls 
warranted naturally curly, 
in immense quantities, at 
prices to suit every body. 
Nets for the front hair, 
# 5c. and 50c. each. 
Combings made up in 
the most approved manner, 
. an . per oz. Latest 
method ; Roots all one way. 
Hair taken in ex 
Gray Hair 


y- 
Our quality of human hair 
8 can not be excelled.” 
he best proof in the world. 


P 
by the American Institute. 
L. SHAW’S Unrivaled 


ying rT. 

Creme Blanche, or 
the magic beautifier, for the 
complexion, imparts. a bril-, 
cy, is de- 
lightfully cooling, and an 
ind! ble article for the 
toilet table; warranted abso- 
lutely harmless. $1 per box. 


changed into 
rown, and 


oudray’s celebrated AURORA, to bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde without injury 
bo; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. J. B. FE 


64 West 14th St. (near Macy's.) 


ONLY DEPOT, NEW YORK. 





THE CITY BELLE, 
with Invisible Front. 
chin, aman, Bs removed without pain, and effectively, or no 


lack; Blue Pencils for the veins, 50c. eac’ 


‘ontane’s wonderful prepara- 


tion, DERMATINE, a sure cure to remove all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. A large assort- 


ment 


all modern beautifying COSMETIQUES on hand, 


Goods sent to all parts of the country,when prepaid,free of all charge; or, C.0.D., with privilege of examining. 





PLAITING 


FOR FINE OR PARISIAN PLAITS. 


MACHINES 


SEVEN TO THE INCH. 


Makes any kind or larger sizes. Any one can use them. Full directions with each machine. Only 


$250 each. Samples of work free. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


MAIRS & KELLOGG, No. 6 Times Building, Troy, N. Y. 
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Thousands visit the Mineral Springs, here and abroad, and 
spend thousands of dollars in search for health, when a few doses of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


would accomplish the same results, at the cost of a few cents. It 
has been tried for a quarter of a century and more, and with in- 
variable good results, 
cleaning up as it goes, and leaves no bad effect. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


It does its work gently, yet thoroughly, 





Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons, 


Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing, 


Druggists sell them. A book giving full and explicit 
gizestoas will be sent to any one by addressing the pro- 
prietors, WeLts, Ricuarpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


MOOD’S PATENT 
CAGE AWNING 
Protects the Bird from 


SUN, WIND, & RAIN. 
Very Ornamental, as well as 
Useful 














For sale by all cage-dealers. Manu- 

factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 

PAPER CO., Sole Proprietors, 
682 Hudson Street, New York. 


BARGAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 


Enameled Cottage Suits, $25 up. 

Solid Walnut Bedroom Suits, $50 up. 
Silver Maple Chamber Suits. 
Maple and Rosewood Chamber Suits, 

Furniture in Eastlake’s Designs. 
Parlor, Library, and Dining-room Fur- 
niture in Great Variety. Decorations, 
Bedding, &c., at Extremely Low Prices, 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
Cor. Spring and Crosby Sts., N. Y. 





For Comfort, Elegance, and Durability 





BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 


The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 


These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 


from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 


1300) 54-3 9:0. 


FRUCTIBLE CROQUET 





} 1 M Send 
A | I ‘ cI t pts 
E. 1. HORSMAN, 72 John 








DR. WARNER’S HEALTH CORSET, 


waist, and state whether long or short 
front is desired. Address 
WARNER BROS., 763 Broadway, N.Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Pager Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
urderstood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut b: 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the h 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 








THE BEST YET for AGENTS’ SALES is 


A manual of 
0) U R B E Etiquette and 
| mene enema eet ee Ea Dress of the 
best American Society, 2 E. B. Duffey. Will sell 
at sight in every house. indienensable to all who de- 
sire to ahead in the world. Written with great abil- 
ity. Printed and bound splendidly. Price low. Only 
book on this subject sold by agents, and will sell better 
in the market. rculars and terms 
sent on ion to publishers, 

J. M. STODD. & CO., 723 Chestnut St., Phila, 


The “Gem” Rotary Plaiting Machine, 


Perfect work; 1000 yards aday. Is not a toy, buta 
machine. Price $50. Send for circular and samples. 
C. G. STEVENS & CO., 114 East 14th St., N.Y. 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
















$90 Rotary Knife-Plaiting Machine, 


Olmsted's Patent. Will fold and press 1000 yards per day. 
Circulars tree. L, H, OLMSTED, $1 Nassau 8t., N. ¥, 





of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 

“A PPLIQUE PATTERNS for Turkish 
Towel-work,. Trade supplied by BENTLEY 

BROS., Manufacturers, 102 Walker Street, N. ¥. Send 

10 cents for Sample and prices, 
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_ DEPARTMENT. 
AT Sienartect 


ING NOVELTIES of the FRENCH and ENGLISH 
MARKETS. 


Scarfs, all Styles, 


MADE AND UNMADE. 
Ties, Windsors, Suspenders, 
Satchels, Toilet Articles, &e. 
Alexandre’s Celebrated Kid Gloves 
Carriage and Lap Robes, 
Men's and Boys’ Dress Shirts, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
Linen Cambrie Handkerchiefs, 


PLAIN AND FANCY BORDERS, 
Pique-Stitched Kid Gloves, 
Ivory-Handle Umbrellas, 
Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 
Robes de Chambre 
and Breakfast Jackets 


Broadway, 4thAve,,Gth & (Oth sts, 
Arnold, Constable, & Co, 


Broadway, Corner 19th St., 


In order to reduce stock prior to July 1st, are offering 





UNPRECEDENTED 


BARGAINS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT, viz. : 


PLAIN, FANCY, AND BLACK SILKS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 

AND HANDKERCHIEFS, 
PARASOLS and UMBRELLAS, 
SUMMER SHAWLS, 
HOSIERY, 

NECKWEAR and UNDERGARMENTS, 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
Otevery description for 
LADIES, MISSES, and CHILDREN, 
BLACK and COLORED 
GRENADINES and GAZES, 
PARIS NOVELTIES IN COSTUMES, 
CARRIAGE AND RECEPTION DRESSES, 
LAMA LACE JACKETS AND SHAWLS, 
TRAVELLING SUITS, &c. 


MOURNING GOODS. 


ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES IN SPRING AND 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


SWISS, GUIPURE, AND NOTTINGHAM 
LACE CURTAINS, 
VESTIBULE LACES, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
CRETONNES, 
SATINES, 
WHITE & COLORED SHADE HOLLANDS, 
GILT BORDERED SHADES, 
MATTRESSES, 
BOLSTERS AND PILLOWS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 








CARPETS, 
ENGLISH & AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 
CANTON MATTINGS, 
RUGS, MATS, &c., &c. 


AKNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


_ BROADWAY, Cor. 19th St., N. ¥. 


Reductions Extraordinary 


OWS. SCAR 
KERC CHIEFS, FANS, 
UES, FRINGE 
IBBONS, Sa SHIES, &e, 


MILLER & GRANT 
No. 879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


9 FANCY CARDS. og sae age name, 10c., post- 
paid. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns. Co., N. Y. 


$12 a day at home. ry ye wanted. hoo and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 

















SEND TO 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 
NEW YORK, 
For their ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE 


CATALOGUE 


1876 for Spring and Sommer, 1876 


Containing full descriptions, styles, and prices 
of their numerous departments, 


MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


STERN BROS., Sixth Ave. and 23d St. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep to Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms, 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VI. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... No.13 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT 
—— PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... 


Vol. Vil. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and — er Pantaloons 
a outh from § to 15 year: ) N 

LA RIDING HABIT (Postillion ae 

d English Ridin Sk kirt) “ 

LADY ‘S GABRIELL , 

FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-' 
SKIRT with Pleated Back. 

Tol. VIII. 

LONG —_ LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- - 
ing 8 

FUR- LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter us 


GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over~-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
—— and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 “ 








* 50 














sco eden ee temct sb nasechansinee 6 5 

HENRI RI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt.............-...00- “aa 

<i with Shirred Tablier and Walking " 

CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
ne Yoke Slip, and ewe (for child 

m 6 months to 5 years old)............... oS 

PLEATED BASQUE, with B a oo Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... * 93 

LOOSE ay go with Cardinal Gee “ianaas 
Apron, and Walking Skirt................+. “ 33 

DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKRT, 
— Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking we 

CUIRASS enemy ve UE, Long Square Over-skirt, 

Ot WO iis bn nest nes0csetsecnsece * 43 
oe - BAS' UE. "Double = ang with Scarf 
k, and Demi-Trained Skirt.............. " 43 

MARQUISE SACQUE, with Doubie. Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “* 43 

LONG CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore Walking Skirt..........s..s0.00.. “ 45 

DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQU 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, an 
Clinging W aking eis + cenneencéecsanane ” a 

ARMO BASQ Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
cule Pocket eed Demi-Trained Skirt........ * 46 
MARGUERITE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- ae 
DE ORI... ee cee crereecesereeeerseseeesuens 

PRINCESSE eee see * 48 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double- Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for g irl from 2 to 9 — AD cvcccecs “ 60 

MARGU RITE WRAP Ein dcvectvcedsccccce “* 52 

Vol. TX. 

GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, a Beogne Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 FE 

CiSeceesddsvocces conccobevensnceges + 

PRINCESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained “7 

BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Poe. er ee 10 

CAMBRIC pag yn te WALKING SUIT... “* 12 

CONTINENTAL B E, Long, Round Over- 
— and ‘Walkin ogee Phage due opeaes “- 

LAFA CQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 
rayprts kine chad elinwine cceess cadvens ail 

CORSET BASQUE, Burnous Over-s 
Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt “7 

Mach SsIx” POLONAIS E WALKING “mn 

LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 22 

POLONAISE aaa BEHIND, with Long 
WRI asBicwe cas Scasccscccncascese “ 93 

SCARF ANTLE, Long Apron, and Demi- 
DEY cab daseraanesccnccascocascece pet 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Tzn Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged, 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 


at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

IVY 50 cents ard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 

Decora’ ne o., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. -Y. 


$10 é BU inte a Send for Chromo Catalogue. 





For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly V 


ines, at 
UFFonp's Sons, Boston, Mass. 





FLUT 





ker than 
in. "56.00 including four heaters, tongs and box, sent with 
address by 


fall working directions, on receipt of price to sny 
Sole Man 


MA 
480 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


THE ENRICH” KID GLOVE 


= elastic. t-fitting, lovely Spring and Summer 
shades. Wi positively please Ladies better than any 
Kid Glove in the market. 2-button, $1 25; 3= 
button, $1 40; 4-button, $1 60; 6-but- 
ton, $1 90. Try a pair and be convinced. Sent 
free 
: EHRICH & CO., 
287 and 289 Eighth Ave., N. Y¥. City. 


GILES’ 
= OLINIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 












As a standard remedy in every family I pronounce 
Gres’ Liniwent Iopipz or Ammonta the most valu- 
able and important. No family should be without it, 

T. L. RAYMOND, President Produce Bank. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y, 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


General Doubleday’s 
Reminiscences, 


Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie, S. C., 
in 1860-61. By Asner Dovsiepay, Brevet 
Major-General U.S. A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
It is founded on personal memoranda and documents 

which embody his recollections of the scenes, and 

forms a valuable contribution to the History of the 
war.—JN. Y. Tribune, 

General Doubleday has done a service to “ the truth 
of history” by giving us this succinct and soldierly ac- 
count of the initiatory conflict of the Rebellion, in 
which he was a prominent actor. The thrilling story 
is so well told, and with such evident candor, that most 
who take it up will find themselves reading on and on 
until it is finished.—Hvangelist, N. Y. 

What he has to Say of those days must, therefore, 
be of interest, and he has made his little book all the 
more interesting by refraining from introducing into 
it any thing that in any way approaches partisanship. 
His history is that of a brave, honest soldier, written 
without fear or favor, presenting facts as they actually 
occurred, not varnishing them with the thin lacquer of 
self-praise or captious criticism.—N. Y. Evening Ex- 
press. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. ¥. 





ta” Harper & Broruens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of the price. 





ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 





M42 of Thin Cork, neatly covered, perfect shape, 
will not break nor get out “a order; gives pertect 
satisfaction in every respect; 
dorsements; light, porous, healthy, graceful. Mailed 
on receipt of tty cents. Libe ‘terms to the trade 
F.W. 8U YAN &CO. Show Rooms, 815 ney a s 
Factory, 61 Hudson St.;New York. P.O. Box 2336. 


YVarrme CARDS Printed from Nickel Silver Ty 
85 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowflake, ar- 
ble, Repp, or Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts. and 
1-ct. stamp, by return mail. All other kinds correspond- 


has strong medical en- 





ingly low. 240 styles. Illustrated Circular, Price-List,” 


&c.,to Agents,10c. Address W.C. Cannon, Boston, Mass, 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

One 'AID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Macazing, Hanrer’s Weexry, and Haresn’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Maaazine, WeExty, or 
Bazar will be yoo gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusoniwens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: free, 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 

—_ to the order of Hanrgr & Brorurs is prefer- 

ble to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
+ lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tums ror Apvertistne tv Harper's WEEKLY AND 
aRPER’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





LADIES, SEE WHAT YOU USE. 


The receipe for Cosmetic sold by Miss Kooxz is 
printed in English, it is far superior to any Powders 
or Lotions, it stimulates the pores to healthy action, 
making the skin white, soft, smooth, and fresh look- 
ing. Send $1 for recipe whith will last a lifetime. 
Druggists charge 35 cents for preparing it. 

Send 3 cents for Circular. MISS J. M. KOOLE, 

P. O. Box 4130, New York City. 


J.J. CONNER, 


311 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets, 
Manufacturer of Ladies’ and Children’s 


HAND-SEWED SHOES. 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
dll Orders by Mail Promptly Attended meee: 
CEEP’S cusTom aes made to meas- 
The very best, 6 for $9 00. KEEP’S PAT- 
ENT. ‘PARTLY-MADE DRESS SHIRTS, the very 
best, 6 for $7 00. Samples and full directions mailed 
free to any address. KEEP MANUFACTURING 
CO., 165 and 167 Mercer Street, | New" York, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SUMMER BOOKLIST. 


DR. DRAPER'S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE. History of the Intellectual 
ees Aa of eo, By Joun Wiitiam Drares, 

.. Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of New York, Author of a “ Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” ‘Civil Policy of America,” 
‘* History of the American Civil War,” &c. Revised 
Edition, in Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 

II. 

DANIEL DERONDA. By Grorer Exr1ort, Author of 
“Middlemarch,” * Romola," “Adam Bede,” &c. 
In Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. (Vol. I. Now 
Ready.) 











IIl. 

GLADSTONE’'S HOMER IN HISTORY. Homeric 
Synchronism: an Enquiry into the Time and Place 
of Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. Giapston 
M.P., Author of ‘‘ Juventus Mundi,” ‘“* Rome pom | 
the Newest Fashions in Religion,” &c, Post 8vo, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 00, 

IV. 

THE PRIME MINISTER. A Novel. By Anrnonr 
Txot.org, Author of ‘The Warden,” “ Barchester 
Towers," “Orley Farm,” “The Small House at Al- 
lington,” “‘ Phineas Finn,” “‘ Phineas Redux,” “ Doc- 
tor Thorne,” “The Way We Live Now,” “Can You 
Forgive Her?” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 

Vv. 

COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. Comparative Zool- 
ogy, Structural and Systematic. For Use in Schools 
and Colleges. By James Orton, A.M., Professor of 
Natural History in Vassar College ; Corresponding 
Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, and of the yocum of Natural History, New 
York; Author of “The Andes and the Amazon,” 
&c. With 350 Illustrations, Crown 8yvo, Cloth, $3 00, 

VI 


THE DILEMMA, A Novel. By the Author of “The 
Battle of Dorking.” 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 
VIL. 

EARLY MAN IN EUROPE. Early Man in Enrope. 
By Cuarces Rav. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
Vill. 

PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished His- 
torical Romance. By the late Lor» Lyrron, 8yo, 

Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


IX. 

STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND ANDITALY. 
By J. R. Green, Author of “‘A Short History of the 
English — Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75; Uncut 

edges and gilt tops, $2 00. 


x. 

BAKER’S CARTER QUARTERMAN. Carter Quar- 
terman. A Novel. By Wititam M. Baxenr, Anthor 
of “Inside,” “‘The New Timothy,” “Mose Evans,” 
“A Good Year,” &c. Illustrated. S8vo, paper, 75 
cents. x 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1875. Annual Record of Science and 
Industry for 1875. Edited by Srznozr F. Barrn, 
with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Uniform with the volumes of the Annual Record 
of Science and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1878, 1874, 


XII. 

THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. A Novel. By Marr 
Cro. Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

XIII. 

WHY WE LAUGH. By Samvet 8S. Cox, Anthor of 
“Buckeye Abroad,” “ Eight Years in Congress,” 
“ Winter Sunbeams,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ea Harrer & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail or express, postage or freight prepaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of 
the price. 

ga7~ Harper's CataLoeur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 








CURED “WITHOUT THE 
KNIFE or PAIN, and posi- 
tively guaranteed, by f. 
J, 1.COMINS,M. D., 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
345 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. Book sent free. 


FRANKLIN Square, BH. Y. 


peg Sb Broww or Back, no previous 
BOSWELL & WARNER’S “Cotoriric For 

Tur} Ham? All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St., N. Y. 
CuILnaEne PIQUE DRESSES, ready 
stamped for braiding, at wonderfully low prices. 
Sure to sell. Samples of material and full particulars, 
10 cts. BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., New York. 


[\RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. 
A. BERNARD, successor to L. Cenpurer, No, 421 
Canal Street, New York. Send for Circulars. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 


isiting Cards, w 1th 
rated aon ~ ~ a We 
R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S Oriental Cream, or M 
ical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable worl 
48 Bond St., N. Y., and of druggists. $1 50 per bottle. 


$5 to $20. 

















im name finely 








r day at home. Samples worth $1 
Free. Srivson & Co.,Portland, Maine, 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 











TW 








RIGHT BOWER, 


FACETIZA. 

Five boys took all of Friday to catch fish. They 
tramped about fifteen miles, imbedded a hook in a 
most undesirable part for hooks in one of the party, 
had a fight in which one boy lost three teeth and an- 
other two, lost their lines, also a straw hat. They 
were gone eight hours. Net result of the trip: one 
fish, three black eyes, five stone bruises, and a small 
assortment.of blisters. This is a part of the boasted 
civilization of the nineteenth century. 


Gunamnainlibariie 

“My dear,” said Jones to his wife, “if your cousin 
comes in to-day, let the children play with his um- 
brella. They might hide it so your cousin can’t find 
it. I think James [the oldest boy] is beginning to un- 
derstand filial duty.” 


Ssepetitidiiiepentinns 

An ingenious Frenchman on Long Island claims to 
have discovered a sure means of destroying the potato 
bug. Mix one gallon of prussic acid with three ounces 
of rend-rock, stir well, and administer a table-spoonful 
every hour and a half till the bug shows signs of weak- 
ening. Then stamp on him. 


a. <a 
At a little gathering the other evening somebody 
asked a man if he was fond of the opera. 
was, passionately. He always liked that part where 
the lady rides around and jumps through the hoops. 


eastigainedpeiinebishe 

A middle-aged lady has given a specimen of acute- 
ness that it would be hard for any thing short of in- 
spiration or Caledonian blood to beat. The lady in 

uestion did not keep poultry—her next-door neighbor 

id, much to the other's envy. One of the neighbor's 
hens used to come in daily to our heroine’s garden, 
carefully lay an egg under a bush, and then go on her 
way rejoicing. Our heroine found out this practice 
on the part of the hen, and distrained upon the eggs 
for the rent of the bush and the accommodation of the 
hen, and soon found herself with a goodly stock of 
eggs. When the fowl would no longer lay on, and 
had cried “ Hold, enough,” our heroine called upon 
her next-door neighbor, said that she had a setting of 
eggs that she wanted hatched, and would the next- 
door neighbor lend her an ‘en to ‘atch ‘em, The hen 
that had laid the eggs was kindly loaned for the ocea- 
sion, and became “set.” The hen has since been re- 


turned, and our heroine has now got a rising young 
poultry farm of her own, which she can proudly claim | 
0 have evolved out of nothing. 


He said he | 


LEFi 


The letter “O” is called the most charitable of all 
the alphabet, becanse it is found oftener than any 
other in “ doing good.” 


pubienaesdliasnininnas 
There are, it is reported, prospects of a big royal 
christening in the Sandwich Islands shortly. But 
think of the minister’s consternation on saying to the 
parents, ‘Name this child,” and receiving in reply, 
“The Princess Victoria Kewekiu Kaiulaui Lunalilo 
Kalaninuiahilapalapa Cleghorn !” 


Say it . 
NGUMET 7) 


BOWER, 


“Well, Mrs. Grumblin, what's the matter with your 
grandson ?” 

“Why, Sir, his throat’s very bad. Mr. Spiffs, the 
chemist, says as how there’s something wrong with 
the borax ; but you can see for yourself that he have 
three or four big Ulsters in his throat, besides which 
the jubilee is much inflated.” 


nsaetpiiiepsinancn 
Query.—Does the ventilation of an idea ever give 
any body a cold? 


RABID TRANSIT. 


Many a man who has not a cent in his pocket owns 
a corn which he would not allow you to step on for 


the world. Bi bes 


There is a growing feeling among the American 
people that the man who can hear a fellow-mortal 
complain of a cold in the head, and abstain from tell- 
ing him what to do for it, is the man who should be 
the next President. 

















— 
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“Come on, Fellers, here’s a Circus comin’ down the Road!” 





A “ well-mannered son of toil” was recently requested 
by one of the tutors to defer unloading a cart of coal, 
as it would disturb the recitation. In a few minutes 
the “‘ well-mannered son” walked into the recitation- 
room and wanted to know “ if the service was over.” 


AND LITTLE JOKER. 


_ Divertantrism.—To the true critic of vocal music art 
is every thing, and voice is only a secondary consider- 
ation, In fact, he would as soon dispense with the 
latter altogether, as the consciousness of a beautiful 
organ often constitutes a material impediment to the 
subtler and more spiritual «esthetic significance of 
refined emotional interpretation—whatever all that 
may be. 

) . 

FAIR PLAY. 

Youne Mistress. “It’s your ‘ Sunday out’ next week 
Jane, isn’t it?” 

Jane. “Lor, mum! Why, you've forgotten! It's 
yours! 

Mem. ror Leapr-Yrar.—It is a ridiculous waste oi 
time to go courting an investigation while there are 
80 many women in the world. 

meee meee 

While a man was singing, the other day, “ There's 
a good time coming,” another man arose and said, 
“Would you kindly fix the date ?” 


oustanding 
A Wevprne Trre—Stumbling over the bride’s train. 
exert eh@eanedd 


The difference between an overcoat and a baby is, 
the one you were and the other you wear. 


—_———.@—— 
A new Way To-Pay oLtp Dests—Settle them. 
m —a— 


An Octagon.—“ Do I look like an octagon ?” asked 
Mrs. ay as she sat at breakfast at the Grand 
Central, Oakland, with the newspaper before her, and 
George, the beaming and genial exponent of gastro- 
nomic science, pouring her Mocha—“‘do I look like 
an octagon ?” placing her finger smilingly on the para- 
graph fixing her age at seventy-seven. “ An octagon 
indeed!” she continued, not severely, a smile wreath- 
ing her lips as the odor of the coffee exhaled, and her 
spectacles were dewy with the rifing vapor from her 


| cup; “they will, perhaps, make me a centurion next, 
and a relict of antipathy, but this is the year for such, 
| and perhaps I should be grateful for it, as age ix hon- 


| 


| older than I am now. 


exarnnuapentiicenta 
“As soon as the novelty wears off,” sententiously | 


observed Mr. Bloggs, ‘“‘a man never wakes up a baby 
for the purpose of making it laugh.” 


ee 
| - a Pad wae hae 


gig 
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ALi = 





“No, it ain’t; it’s only a Funeral !” 


orable, and I might find a place at the great National 
Imposition, Yet it is best not to assume years any 
more than ‘virtues, and I shall be content if I am never 
This coffee is very flagrant, 
George,” and as she spoke she gazed into the cup, see- 
ing therein her good forks reflected, which sixty years 
had not impaired, while George beamed down upon 
her with radiant satisfaction. 
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